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AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL BANKING LAW. 


The bank committee of Congress are now preparing amendments 
to the National Banking Law. This is done at every session of 
Congress, and some amendments are reported and a few are passed. 
In view of the recent extraordinary events in the banking world, 
the subject has an unusual interest, and it may be that the 
amendments reported will share a different fate from most of their 
predecessors. For several years a number of amendments have 
been proposed, aiming at a closer supervision of banks by directors, 
and imposing severe penalties for neglect of their duties. At the 
last session of Congress an amendment of this character was re- 
ported and adopted by the Lower House, but failed in the other. 
One of the amendments most earnestly desired by the banks has 
been the permission to issue notes to the par value of the secur- 
ities held for them. This amendment has passed the Senate 
several times but has failed in the House. 

One of the amendments we think most seriously deserving the 
attention of Congress relates to the manner of keeping bank re- 
serves. At present, as every National banker knows, a country 
bank can keep three-fifths of its reserve with a National bank in 
one of the reserve cities, while the banks in the. reserve cities can 
keep one-half of their reserve with the National banks. in the cen- 
tral reserve cities—New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, It has been 
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supposed that if the banks were thus permitted to keep a portion 
of their reserve with other banks in the larger places it would 
be forthcoming whenever desired, and therefore was a true reserve. 
Banks were thus permitted in the beginning to keep-a portion of 
their reserve with other banks in order to lessen their opposition 
to the system. Many of the banks objected to the keeping of 
any reserve at all, as this was a new feature of banking, and even 
now most of the State banks are quite free to do as they please | 
in this regard. Before the National Bank Act was enacted the 
provisions in most of the States on this subject were very few and 
very crude, and banks for the most part practically had control 
of their entire resources, and kept on hand to auswer the de- 
mands of depositors only such amount as the good judgment of 
the manager, or board of management, deemed necessary. No 
rule existed anywhere, save in Louisiana, and a few other States. 
It was therefore not an easy thing to obtain a willing response to 
this provision of the law, and yet the more prudent bankers every- 
where recognized the necessity of keeping an adequate reserve. 
To lessen opposition, therefore, the country banks, and those in 
all of the places except the banks in the central reserve cities, 
were permitted to keep a portion of their reserve with other 
banks. As the portion thus confided to another bank .draws inter- 
est, of course, there is less objection to the requirement than 
there would otherwise be on the part of those banks that do not 
believe in keeping any reserve, or only a very small one. 
Experience, however, has clearly shown, and within the last few 
weeks in the most striking manner, that the reserve of a bank 
cannot be thus regarded unless it is kept in its own vaults. A 
reserve kept for a bank by another is, correctly speaking, no reserve 
at all, for the simple reason that when it is wanted by the owner 
it is wanted more then ever by the bank to which it has been 
confided. A very large portion of the deposits held by New York 
banks, belonging to out-of-town banks, consists of reserves, and we 
all know how difficult it was for the New York banks to re- 
spond to the call made on them for this money. They did indeed 
respond, it was. promptly sent, no bank failed to perform its duty, 
but at a fearful cost to bank customers. The usual accommoda- 
tions granted at home were denied, and every effort was strained 
to secure the demands thus made on the New York banks. The 
one fact that is most clearly seen in these events, is that ordi- 
narily when a reserve is thus wanted by the sending bank it is 
wanted just as badly by the other bank, and, consequently, to get 
the money some injury must be inflicted somewhere. Now if 
these reserves were kept at home the consequences would be very 
different. The receiving banks, not having the money, would not 
lend it. They, therefore, would be less burdened at all times, for 
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there would be no danger of a call on them suddenly and with- 
out warning for the money confided to them. Clearly, therefore, 
this feature of the law should be changed, and whatever reserve 
a bank ought to keep should be kept in its own vaults. It may 
be that if the amount were thus kept at home it could be safely 
diminished, but we are sure that our contention has the approval 
of bankers who have most thoughtfully studied the situation. We 
have conversed with a good many and in every instance the same 
answer has been returned, that a bank should keep its own 
reserves in order to be sure of them. To resort to any other 
system, to attempt to keep them and not keep them at the same 
time, which is precisely the thing we have been trying to do ever 
since the National Bank Act went into effect, is evidently a mis- 
taken policy and brings disaster in the end. This experiment of 
trying to keep a reserve and of using it at the same time ought 
to come to an end. If the reserve is confided to another bank 
and loaned out, it does not in reality exist, and itcan be recov- 
ered and returned to the sending bank only at a serious sacrifice 
to some one. [Is not the policy much wiser to undergo the sacri- 
fice of a loss of interest by keeping it at home than by attempting 
to lend it to another? 

Of course, the whole point in the controversy is one of profits. 
If a bank increases its reserve its profits will be diminished. 
There is a class of bankers who are willing to undergo any risk 
for the sake of reaping the largest profits. There is another 
class, happily, who believe in preparation for a rainy day, for de- 
pressions and panics, who realize that a large reserve is indispensa- 
ble to sound banking, but, as we have just remarked, a bank that 
keeps such a reserve will make less profits, unless its conservative 
course invites more business and in this way larger resources are 
put within its command than would be the case if it employed 
more hazardous methods. This is a point which those bankers, 
who talk so glibly about lending everything and who feel confi- 
dent of looking far enough ahead to provide for every storm, 
ought not to overlook. It is much easier to be _ prepared 
for all events in the old-fashioned way of keeping a large 
reserve,: for such a course invites the confidence of the commun- 
ity, lessens anxiety, and in every respect is to be preferred to the 
other. In our judgment this is the most important amendment 
that the National Banking Law requires. | 
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FIXED AND REDEEMABLE CURRENCY. 


The discussion of the currency question which is now taking 
place cannot be brought to a satisfactory conclusion without first 
attiving at an agreement as to fundamental principles, and the 
following pages are written with a desire. to further such an agree- 
ment and to help in reaching a point where concerted action is 
possible. Principles must be established and recognized before any 
practical steps can be taken. 

There are two materials used as currency, metal and paper. 
Metal currency may be called fixed, because when the precious 
metals are minted into coins, they become practically fixed and 
permanent in shape and value. They do not rust, they do not 
lose their value in fire and the process of abrasion is so slow 
that it proves their fixed and permanent character. Paper cur- 
rency from its nature must be redeemable, for fire consumes it, 
water dissolves it, attrition destroys it and age fades it. Being 
of a perishable character and cheap material, its value must be in 
that by which it is to be redeemed. 

The further distinction between fixed and redeemable currency 
should here be marked, that fixed currency represents the creditor 
class and redeemable the debtor. Gold and silver are brought by 
their owners to the mint to be coined and they are coined un- 
der free coinage ‘for his benefit” who brings the bullion. On 
receipt of the coin from the mint the owners are in the position 
of creditors of the community and only pay out the coin for 
services rendered to them. Every subsequent owner of fixed cur- 
rency occupies the same position. But redeemable currency is 
only and always issued to the debtor class. It represents _bor- 
rowed money, or a temporary loan to assist the borrower. Thus, 
fixed and redeemable currency represent two opposite classes, 
creditors and debtors, lenders and borrowers, the rich and the 
poor, those who have amassed capital and those who are strug- 
gling to obtain it. Fixed currency therefore belongs to and is 
owned by the creditor class, and when they wish they can de- 
mand it. This power to draw their money at will places the 
debtor class at the mercy of their creditors, unless provision is 
made to protect the weaker. party by providing for issues of re- 
deemable currency to the debtor class in case of need. 

Currency is therefore naturally and truly divided into two 
classes, fixed and redeemable. 

Fixed currency is exchangeable but not redeemable, except ‘that 
exchange may be taken as a form of redemption. It is exchange- 
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able because it has intrinsic value and every act of exchange is 
a renewed confirmation of its value. There can be but one 
measure of value and the metal least liable to fluctuate is the 
best for that use. The metal has cost a certain amount of labor 
to mine and mint, which amount is the measure of its value. 
The precious metals when coined have three characteristics. 
They are currency, capital and commodity: currency, because they 


are accepted in exchanges at a certain value stamped upon them; © 


capital, becatse they are the produce of industry which may be 
used in facilitating production, and a commodity, because they 
have what is called intrinsic value. All these three qualities are 
present in fixed currency at all times, but when effecting exchanges, 
it is capital and commodity used as currency; when held as 
reserve, it is a currency and a commodity used as capital; when 
wanted for neither purpose, it is a currency and capital which can 
only be used as a commodity. The laws of trade, which are 
superior to and cannot be controlled by the laws of either States 
or Nations, determine how much fixed currency’ is needed for 
effecting exchanges, how much as capital, and what amount is 
only «2 commodity. The law of parsimony fixes the first two 
amounts at the smallest which will perform the required services, and 
the last at the largest amount which can be spared, because it is 
idle capital. As business is the mind and muscle of man 
engaged in productive labor, the endeavor is to keep labor, and 
the results of labor in active operation. Idle capital is therefore 
as abhorrent to a business man as a vacuum has been said to be 
to nature. If idle capital in the shape of fixed currency cannot 
be employed at home, it is sure to be exported for the payment 
of foreign debts, or for investment in home or foreign securities. 
The coins held by individuals and banks are merely a convenience 
in effecting exchanges and paying debts, domestic and foreign. 
No one wants more coins than are sufficient for these purposes. If 
one has more, he immediately seeks methods of exchanging them 
for some form of productive capital. 

As the amount of fixed currency in a country is therefore regu- 
lated by certain immutable . laws, any variation in either the 
direction of enforced scarcity or redundance, is sure to produce 
the bad results which invariably follow the infraction of natural 
laws. If the coin is debased, it will drive out of the country 
the coin which has greater value but is stamped as of equal 
value with it. If a larger amount is coined than is required, the 
surplus will surely flow abroad. 

The needs of one country vary from those of another. Great 
extent of territory, distance of financial centers from each 
other, wealth of inhabitants per capita, activity of business opera- 
tions, nature of business done and other considerations, all go to 
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determine the amount of fixed currency needed by a country. 
While good estimates may be made as to the amount required, 
only the needs of the people as developed and ascertained by 
actual business, can fix the limit; the method is practical, not 
theoretical. If there is too little currency, the country will call 
loudly for more. If there is too much, it will ship the surplus 
abroad. 3 

Fixed currency has the great advantage over every, other form, 
in that there is no question as to its “soundness.” It is tan- 
gible, and makes no appeal to the confidence of the user. An 
illiterate man or a savage knows that it is good when he sees it, 

Paper currency, on the contrary, rests entirely on the confidence 
of the community. It is a currency, because it is accepted at the 
value printed upon it, and it represents capital and commodities. 
It differs from metal currency in that it is representative and 
redeemable. Being representative, it is a convenient and cheap 
substitute for metal, being redeemable, it need never be idle. 
When it has performed its service and has no more work to do, 
it can be redeemed and cancelled. It is a promise to pay, and 
making no pretense to intrinsic value, its whole value lies in the 
credit of the issuer and in the value of the property pledged to 
secure its payment. But being so economical, serviceable, porta- 
ble and convenient, all civilized communities find its use in some 
form a commercial necessity. 

Paper may be issued on the deposit of an equal amount of 
coin, in which case its only, but very great advantage is in its 
portability. Paper of this kind is in all points similar to metal 
currency, and is governed by its laws. 

Paper currency may be issued against pledge of Government 
bondsy as our present National bank currency is, in which case it 
releases the capital invested in such bonds before the date of 
their maturity. As this operation gives a small profit to the 
banks, they become purchasers of these bonds and sustain their 
price in times of commercial depression or in a time of war. The 
National banking currency therefore simply anticipates the pay- 
ment of the bonds issued by the Government. When the bonds 
mature and are paid, then gold will take the place of the National 
bank notes, and the volume of the currency will, to that extent, 
only change its form and not necessarily be diminished in 
amount by the disappearance of the bank notes. The payment 
of the bonds by the Government in gold at their maturity, would 
ordinarily be a stimulus to business, but having discounted the 
bonds, we have eaten our cake and manifestly we cannot have it 
at the same time. _ 

The National currency is therefore a benefit to the Government 
in providing a purchaser for its bonds, a benefit to the banks in 
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giving them a profit on the circulation, and a benefit to the 
country in discounting the payment of the bonds. There is no 
necessity to provide a substitute for National banking currency, as 
we often hear urged. The Government provides the substitute in 
the gold with which it will pay the bonds. The money will go 
into the hands of the United States Treasurer to redeem the 
National banking currency, any surplus will go to the banks, the 
profit on currency will cease with the stoppage of interest on the 
bonds, and the bond-currency transaction will be closed. It will 
have served an excellent purpose and have been a great benefit 
to all parties concerned. 

It is evident that such a currency transaction as this, is a 
special one and cannot be repeated until the Government shall 
again need the aid of the banks in floating its bonds, which event 
we may hope will never recur. 

Government or “fiat” notes are a form of fixed currency and as 
such should be instantly convertible into coin. If they are not, 
the measure Of value becomes a fluctuating one, which is incon- 
sistent with commercial integrity. “Divers weights are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord.” The Government can legally issue its fixed 
currency, but it is morally bound to keep it at par with coin, and 
its function is rather to regulate the currency than to issue it for a 
profit. The proposition that the Government shall issue all the cur- 
rency, is one that cannot be entertained or discussed. The debate 
on this subject was closed a hundred years ago and since then all 
have been ready for “the question.” It must be simply voted 
down. The minority in favor of a “fiat” currency is too small 
to make it a live issue. 

From the foregoing it appears that paper currency issued against 
deposit of precious metals or Government bonds, and Government 
“fiat’”’ notes, are only other forms of fixed currency. The paper 
represents either a dollar of coin or the promise of the Govern- 
ment to pay a dollar at some future time. 

We have, therefore, thus far been considering fixed currency 
only, in the form of metal coins, paper issued against metal, and 
paper issued against the Government promise to pay coin. If, 
however, paper can be issued with advantage against pledge of 
coin or Government bonds for its redemption, why cannot it be 
issued against other commodities and securities which have a rec- 
ognized value and which in ordinary process of business will find 
a market, be exchanged for money and thus provide the cash 
with which to redeem the paper money which has been issued 
against the commodities and securities? Is silver or gold any 
safer as a security for currency than other products of the mine ; 
copper, iron, lead, petroleum and coal, or than agricultural products ; 
wheat, corn and cotton, or than manufactured goods; flour, pro- 
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visions and cotton goods, or than the stocks and bonds of 
municipalities and corporations whose credit is unquestioned, or 
than the bills receivable of business firms and corporations which 
represent and are based upon all these commodities and securities ? 
It is evident that if the Government experienced an important 
benefit from the monopoly of the banking currency of the country, - 
then these other varied interests represented by the _ products of 
labor, would receive a corresponding benefit if they could by any 
means be used as the basis for the issue of currency. 

But when the issue of paper currency against the pledge of 
other forms of property than the precious metals or Government 
securities is proposed, immediately many considerations arise which 
did not before require attention. | 

The chief consideration, which lies at the foundation of the 
reluctance of the public to commit itself to any particular currency 
measure, is that the country demands that its currency shall be 
safe and worthy of confidence not only at home but throughout 
the world. Public opinion will not tolerate any doubt on this 
subject and it is unwilling to take any chances in connection with 
it. Any scheme which is proposed must therefore be able to stand 
all the tests which ingenuity and experience can bring to bear 
against it. | | 

The function of a redeemable paper currency is to effect ex- 
changes and not to supply a medium of intrinsic value. Such a 
system is only a machine for effecting exchanges. It must first 
be safe, or it will be useless. The idea of safety is fundamental, 
but we must first say a word regarding its nature and functions. 

If a redeemable paper currency is used to effect exchanges then 
it should be based on the commodities which are to be exchanged, 
and the closer it can be brought under the control of the banks 
through whom the exchanges are effected,-and the nearer it can 
be made to conform to the wants of business men who effect the 
exchanges, the more serviceable and efficient does the machine 
become. Exchangeability or convertibility, then, should be the 
test of property to be used as a basis for a redeemable circula- 
tion. As the notes are demand obligations, quick convertibility is 
an absolute requirement in all collaterals pledged for an issue of 
bank notes. This rule would exclude real estate and all other slow 
assets which are sufficiently provided for by the money of savings 
banks and trust estates. 

If a redeemable currency would be beneficial to the business of 
the country and to the debtor class, and if it may properly be 
based upon bankable assets, the remaining requirements are that 
any scheme for its issue shall be beyond contingency safe, and 
that the currency shall be maintained over the whole country 


at par. 
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These two points would be secured by adopting as a model the 
main features of the certificates issued by the New York Clearing 
House. The mode of their issue is the result of the experience 
of the officers of banks which do a large business and are man- 
aged conservatively. They endeavored to produce in these certifi- 
cates as strong a security as the banks of New York could make. 
There was to be no possibility of doubt or chance of difficulty 
in connection with them. If, therefore, such a system could be 
extended over the whole country, it would furnish a currency as 
strong as the united banks of the country could make. It is not 
easy to conceive of a stronger currency than one issued under the 
supervision of Clearing Houses to the banks which are their ac- 
credited members, under restrictions and regulations imposed by a 
law of Congress. 

Let us, therefore, inquire what are the elements of strength in 
these certificates, and from that will appear what would be the 
strength of a currency issued in like manner. 

First. Clearing House certificates are based primarily on the 
notes of the customers of the banks, which are the underlying 
obligations that the banks take in making a discount. One of 
these notes represents the entire responsibility of the customer, and 
it is a lien on his stock in trade. Usually this is fortified also 
by indorsements or a pledge of collateral. The loans and notes 
held by banks, therefore, represent the business and property of 
the borrowers of the country, and each should have behind it a 


large margin of property. The safety of these obligations is. 


shown by the good dividends declared by the banks as the result 
of the business of lending and discounting. They represent the 
active business men and the commercial enterprises of the country. 

Second. The second element of strength in these certificates is 
that they are issued to banks only, at 75 per cent. of the par 
value of the notes and other securities pledged. The collateral 
to the certificates is thus strengthened by the equivalent of two 
more names, the bank making the pledge and the margin of 25 
per cent. At this stage the security may be considered equal to 
four name paper, each name being strong and separate. 

Proposals that banks should give security for their issues have 
been discussed for fifty years. The principle has been the foun- 
dation of our National banking currency, is an essential feature of 
Clearing House certificates, and should be incorporated in what- 
ever new currency system is established hereafter. M’Culloch* 
writes in an interesting discussion which is closely applicable to 
the present times: “Had this principle been adopted, the pre- 


* See his argument on this subject, pages 502-3 of his fifth edition of 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” 
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sumption is that the crisis of 1837-39 would have been obviated 
or materially mitigated.” | 

Third. The payment of the principle and interest of the certifi- 
cates is also guaranteed to the holder by all the banks of the 
Clearing House by vote of their boards. The addition of this 
indorsement gives to the certificates the strength of the combined 
capital of all the associated banks, and adds to the collateral a 
fifth name which is stronger than all the other four. 

Fourth. The extension of this system over the whole country | 
and its adaptation to the issue of currency instead of certificates, 
is only the development of a plan which has been found by 
practical experience to be good. .The whole country would be 
divided into Clearing House districts, and all banks of each dis- 
trict should first guarantee their own issues, as is\done by the 
New York associated banks, and thereafter the issues of the 
others. This would pledge the banking capital of the country 
for the redemption of the currency issued by the Clearing 
Houses, and thus place the responsibility therefor where it be- 
longs—that is, on the capital which is benefited by the issue, and 
on the banks, whose business it is to supervise the granting of 
credits. The addition of this last guarantee adds a sixth name 
to the security of the paper currency which would thus be 
issued, and as it is stronger than all the other five, it raises 
such currency to a rank of credit which cannot be reached by 
any other means short of a Government guarantee. 

Fifth. Notes issued by one Clearing House would necessarily be 
accepted as good in payments of debts through any other and 
thus the notes would be maintained at par over the whole 
country. 

Such a system should include the placing of a specified limit 
to the issues by each Clearing House in accordance with the 
capital and requirements of the banks of its districts. The regu- 
lation of the form of the currency and of all liabilities in con- 
nection therewith should be governed by an act of Congress. 
Within the limits assigned by legislation there would be full 
scope for the exercise of discretion by Clearing Houses. Ex- 
perience shows that the wants of the business community are 
better and safer guides than any preconceived ideas of what the 
amount of issues should be. Banks are the best judges, not 
singly but collectively, and their tendency is always to_ restrict 
credits and impose limits not only on themselves but on their 
customers. If a maximum limit of issues were fixed by law, it is 
certain that the actual issues would always be far below it. 

The advantages of a redeemable currency are three-fold. 

First, it is expansive. This point has been largely covered by 
what has been already said, and it only remains to notice that 
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such a system is so adaptive, that when once adjusted it would 
respond to the annual demands for currency at different seasons 
in different parts of the country, noiselessly and without friction. 
Movements of the crops, which now take place with much diffi- 
culty, would be provided for without disturbance. The natural 
operations of trade and business would be encouraged, assisted 
and developed by the most potent agent civilization has yet de- 
vised, which is a well secured bank note circulation. 

But, secondly, its advantage is chiefly in the retirement of the 
notes when their work is done. Fixed currency is never retired 
except by shipping it out of the country, and it is never in- 


creased to meet a sudden demand except by shipping it back, 


both of which operations are cumbersome and expensive, and no 
more intelligent than we would expect to find prevailing among 
the tribes of Africa. To attempt to supply domestic needs by im- 
portations of gold, and to dispose of our surplus by shipping it, 
is a crude and barbarous device, and may be likened to the 
Chinese method of burning villages to secure a little roast pork, 
which Charles Lamb tells us of. Under our present system, the 
importations and exportations of gold, which should pass un- 
noticed, shake business to its center and become events of Na- 
tional importance. A redeemable paper currency would obviate all 
this by supplying our domestic wants at home. 

If the amount of fixed currency is maintained at a figure large 
enough to enable it to perform all special services in the busy 
season of the year, then in the dull season, usually the summer 
months, it would accumulate in idleness at the money centers. 
Watts couplet : ) 

Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do, 
is especially applicable to idle currency. Financial adventurers are 
waiting for a plethora of money to tempt idle funds with 
specious schemes. But an expansive currency is not exposed to 
this danger. When money is wanted under such a system, there 
is no lack of it; when it is not wanted, it is retired and there 
is no slack. It is the slack which is the bane of banking. No 
lack, no slack, is the best description of a redeemable paper cur- 
rency.’ 

The third benefit of a redeemable paper currency is that it 
would be a preventive of money panics, and the consequent evils 
of forced liquidations at frequent intervals. A forced liquidation 
is incident to any system which does not admit of expansion in 
case of need, just as steam boilers are liable to explode if they 
have no safety valves. If all the currency of a country is fixed, 
that is metal or representative of metal, no matter how much 
there is of it, even if the amount is greater than the dream of the 
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most ardent silver advocate, and if the banks are conducted on 


the principle of a reserve of a certain percentage, a crisis of the © 


want of confidence is liable to happen at any time when a seri- 
ous calamity occurs or threatens to occur. This want of confi- 
dence shows itself in a demand from- creditors for currency to 
the extent of their credit balances, which soon depletes the banks 
of their reserves. A bank cannot refuse to meet this demand and 
maintain its solvency, for the creditors own the cash in the bank. 
They understand what a reserve means, and that the man who 
runs the quickest is the surest to get his money. On an even 
distribution every creditor would receive 1o per cent. of his credit 
balance in cash, but he wants it all in cash. Aznc dllae lachry- 
mae! By a long series of similar experiences the whole army 
of creditors is trained to run, and they put their acquirement 
into exercise on every reasonable or unreasonable provocation with 
a unanimity, precision and effectiveness which are worthy of a 
better cause. The means of self-protection which the banks have is 
the collection of loans, bills receivable and other debts. As a run 
comes suddenly the banks must collect suddenly, and debtors are 
expected to pay promptly. All debtors must therefore put their 
property up for sale on a market bare of cash, sell it at what- 
ever sacrifice and liquidate their loans. As a consequence prices 
decline heavily, many failures occur and general distress follows, If 








the currency of an isolated country like ours is fixed and admits . 


of no expansion, and banks keep only a reserve, these seasons of 
forced liquidation must come whenever a financial calamity over- 
shadows the land. If they come every few years it is evident that 
the losses consequent on the sales at the great declines and the 
small returns during the following depressions, would destroy the 
profits of business, weaken the financial position of the country 
and largely increase the chances of subsequent failures. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to the solvency and 
welfare of the community that the banking system should confer 
on the banks the power to meet these occasions of lack of con- 
fidence and carry the business interests of the nation over without 
disaster. Among the objects of the currency system should be 
to reduce preventable failures to a minimum and to grant all needed 
facilities to legitimate business. Twelve thousand failures are too 
many to occur in one year in our country, and three to five 
years is too short an interval between money panics. 

These ends can only be accomplished by giving to banks the 
power to issue bank notes to the business community according 
to their needs, on convertible collateral whenever a crisis or a 
legitimate demand occurs. 

The report of. the Bullion Committee of 1810 of the English 
House of Commons laid down the principle that “an enlarged 
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accommodation is the true remedy for that occasional failure of 
confidence to which a system of paper credit is unavoidably ex- 
posed.” The truth of this principle has been confirmed by every 
money panic in the eighty-three years which have followed its 
enunciation. | : 

From the above discussion it is concluded that our country 
needs, first, a fixed circulation of-gold and silver sufficient for the 
ordinary payments of its domestic and foreign exchanges, and 
second, a redeemable paper currency which may expand and con- 
tract with the demands -of trade. 

' THEODORE GILMAN. 
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AN ENGLISH BANKER ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The BANKER’S MAGAZINE from the beginning of the silver 
question has contended for the bimetallic system, believing that 
neither metal could be discarded without serious injury to the 
trade of the world. If, however, one metal must be discarded, 
we have contended that gold was the better of the two for 
various reasons which need not be explained. We still believe 
that the arguments in favor of using both metals are unanswer- 
able and that those who favor the dethronement of silver do not 
always realize the consequences that would follow such action. 

It is evident, though, that the consequences of demonetizing 
silver are becoming more clearly seen; and many who treated the 
change lightly in the beginning are regarding with far more con- 
cern the ill effects that are following it. It was often said that 
the world had outgrown the use of silver; that the various 
arrangements for economizing the use of money were so complete 
that silver could be discarded without any inconvenience to the 
world’s ‘business. And this doubtless was the belief of many who 
favored the demonetization of silver in the beginning. They 
thought that there was gold enough to serve all monetary pur- 
poses, and consequently one nation after another has been falling 
into the wake of England, adopting a single gold standard and 
overthrowing silver, until now even the dullest must see that the 
supply of gold is quite inadequate to serve the monetary purposes 
of all nations. A scramble, therefore, for gold is going on among 
all the more civilized nations which is pitiable to behold, and all 
the more so because it is born of so much folly. 

In the September number of the Fortnightly Review there is an 
unusually interesting article by Mr. Grenfell, recently governor of 
the Bank of England and a member of Parliament, entitled “ Mr. 
Gladstone and the Currency,” in which he des¢ribes with great 
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force some of the evil consequences of the present movement to _ 
establish a single gold standard by the leading nations of the 
world. He says: “To me it appears that the fluctuations of 
currency have had greater influence for good or evil upon .civili- 
zation than any other single cause.” He then quotes a passage 
from Alison’s “ History of Europe,” which is worth reproducing: 


The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a contraction and, on the other 
hand, an expansion of the circulating medium of society. The fall of 
the Roman Empire, so long ascribed, in ignorance, to slavery, heathen- 
ism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought about by a decline in 
the silver and gold mines of Spain and Greece. And, as if Providence 
had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this 
mighty 5 apes on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind from the 
ruin which those causes had produced was owing to a directly opposite 
set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the way in-the 
career of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic, he 
bore mankind and its fortunes in his barque. The annual supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the globe was tripled; before a centu 
had expired the prices of every species of produce were quadrupled. 
The weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of 
that prodigious increase. In the renovation of industry the relations 
of society were changed, the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of 
man established. Among the many concurring causes which conspired 
to bring about this mighty consummation, the most important, though 
hitherto the least observed, was the discovery of Mexico and Peru. If 
the circulating medium of the globe had remained stationary, or de- 
clining, as it was from 1815 to 1849, from the effects of the South 
American revolution and from English legislation, the necessary result 
must have been that it would have become altogether inadequate to the 
wants of man, and not only would industry have been everywhere 
cramped, but the price of produce would have universally and constantly 
fallen. Money would have every day become more valuable, all other 
articles measured in money less so, debt and taxes would have been 
constantly increasing in weight and oppression. The fate which 
crushed Rome in ancient times, and has all but crushed Great Britain 
in modern times, would have been that of the whole family of man- 
kind. All these evils have been entirely obviated, and the opposite set 
of blessings introduced, by the opening of the great treasures of 
Nature in California and Australia. , 


He remarks that an attempt is now in progress to make gold 
alone the measure of value throughout the world, which must be 
followed by the gravest consequences. He declares that there is 
not a sufficient quantity of gold to meet this extra demand; that 
it is causing in gold-using countries an appreciation of gold that 
is ruinous to the trade, industry and agriculture of the country, 
and that it is paralyzing trade which is carried on between gold- 
standard and silver-standard countries. England feels the _ full 
effects of both evils. The international trade has suffered, for 
while prices have fallen the fixed debts remain. However much 
gold may increase in value, debts contracted in that metal must 
be repaid in gold with no allowance for the appreciation that has 
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occurred since the contracting of the debt. The debt and inter- 
est remain the same, and the unfortunate borrower, the man of 
enterprise and activity, is obliged to struggle against falling 
markets with a weight around his neck which is_ constantly 
increasing. A good authority has estimated the amount of this 
current indebtedness at $750,000,000, and as prices fall the weight 
of this indebtedness is more keenly felt. Professor Foxwell, of 
the University College of London, says: 

Take, for example, the case of a man who in 1873 borrowed £142. 
Prices have fallen to such an extent that £92 will now buy what £142 
would have bought in 1873. Yet the unfortunate debtor must pay the 
full nominal sum borrowed—that is to say, his debt is practicall 
increased more than 50 per cent. Cana system which permits of suc 
arbitrary revolutions in the distribution of wealth be rational or toler- 
able? Iconfess it seems to me in the highest degree barbarous and 
uncivilized. The very earliest economic writings we have were protests 
against the wrong and mischief caused by such changes. : 

It is probable, says Mr. Grenfell, owing to the increase of trade 
and population, and the enormous demands which a spreading 
civilization is making on the precious metals for the arts, that 
in any case there would have been a fall in prices, but what 
sanity, he asks, is there in increasing this evil by demonetizing 
silver? Since the great demonetization of that metal in 1873, an 
extra demand for gold has been set up by Germany, Italy and 
the United States, which has been reckoned by Mr. Goschen at 
£200,000,000, Austria-Hungary has set up a demand for £35,000,000, 
and there is every prospect that the United States and India will 
require more. The production of gold in the world is about 
£25,000,000 per annum, and it is not difficult to prove that this 
sum is not sufficient to supply present needs, much less to meet 
the extra demand. 

The nations of the world are decreasing the metallic money 
volume by demonetizing silver, and Mr. Grenfell contends that 
England, which has a large trade with the silver-using countries, 
and which are greatly indebted to her, will be the greatest 
sufferer. 

The evils which have resulted, and must in the future result, to the 
trade between England, as a gold-standard country, and Indiaand other 
silver-standard countries owing to the silver demonetization craze are 
so Obvious that it is almost unnecessary to recapitulatethem. Without 
a common measure of value free trade, or indeed any trade at all on a 
stable basis, is impossible. As long as bimetallism existed there was a 
stable measure of value ; there was ONE standard founded on ‘wo metals, 
and to the merchant it mattered little whether he was paid in gold or 
silver. As long as bimetallism existed there was no silver question ; 
but now the all-important question to merchants trading with: silver- 
using countries is the price of silver, and trade carried on on these lines 
is not trade but gambling; and if gold continues to appreciate at the 
present rate, our trade with silver-using countries must become a thing 
of the past. : 
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It is unquestionably true that when both metals were in circu- 
lation there was a constant tendency to an equilibrium in value 
between them. Whenever the value of either declined below the 
legal ratio, the tendency was to increase the use of the cheaper 
metal, and this had the effect of increasing its value, while the 
value of the other above the legal ratio lessened in consequence 
of the smaller use, and thus the equilibrium was well . main- 
tained. This is not a mere theory; in practice the metals were 
used in this manner. In other words, the tendency was always 
to increase the circulation of the cheaper metal, and the direct 
and proper effect of this movement was to increase its value, 
while the value of the other metal, in consequence of a dimin- 
ished circulation, was lessened. This state of constant adjustment 
continued until the two metals actually parted company; : since 
that time this reciprocal relation between them has pot existed. 
While, however, the two metals continued to fulfill their full uses 
as money this relation existed and had the effect, as above ex- 
plained, of preserving more perfectly the value of both, or in 
other words, of keeping the value of both nearer to a common 
standard. That gold is the preferable metal of the two is doubt- 
less true, but it should not be forgotten that both metals, either 
singly or combined, have their advantages and disadvantages, and 
not all the reasons are in favor of either metal. We are too 
prone to cover only a part of the field of inquiry, and perceiv- 
‘ing the disadvantages in circulating silver, have thrown it over- 
board and are now trying to transact the great business of the 
world solely with gold. It does not require much knowledge to 
perceive that, since both metals have been in circulation for cen- 
turies, neither can be suddenly discarded without great injury to 
the world’s trade and business, and as we said in the beginning, 
many who thought that silver could be tossed overboard without 
injury to any one, are beginning to learn that this is not so. 

Mr. Grenfell says that England is the leading nation of the 
world in money matters. The Brussels Conference failed because 
England was not willing to take the lead in restoring silver to 
its old place in the monetary system of the. world. His remarks 
on this subject are worth presenting in full to our readers. 

Now, what has been the attitude of the present Government with 
regard to this great question? They were brought face to face with it 
immediately they were returned to power. Their predecessors in office 
had accepted the invitation of the United States to attend an Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference to be held in Brussels, an invitation which 
was accepted by twenty of the most important civilized powers. Here 
was a great opportunity afforded to our Government to do something 
to avert a catastrophe which all who had studied currency subjects knew 
to be impending, but from the very outset ype made it clear that Eng- 
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land in their hands was going to make no effort to help to solve the 


difficulty. I believe that no Government since the time of George III. 
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has done so much harm to England and the world outside England, or 
been the cause of so much human misery, as have Her Majesty’s present 
advisers owing to the attitude they have taken up on this all-important 
matter. In the first place they added to the number of delegates already 
appointed for Great Britain two of the most pronounced gold monometal- 
lists they could find, and these soon gave the conference to understand 
that it would be ey much mistaken if it expected anything from Eng- 
land. In the second place, after the conference had been adjourned to 
the 30th of May, they opposed a resolution brought forward in the 
House of Commons in favor of the re-assembling of that conference, and 
made a Government question of it, issuing a whip calling upon the party 
to vote against the resolution, and finally they wound up their glorious 
currency achievements by giving India a bastard bimetallism and a dis- 
honest rupee, and closing the mints to the free coinage of silver. | 

Owing to her position in the world.of commerce the attitude of 
England on currency questions is all-important. In reading the report 
of the conference one fact stands out with absolute clearness and 
distinction, and that is that without the co-operation of England an 
international agreement is impossible. The existence of this feeling is 
strongly exemplified in the closing words used by Baron de Renzis, the 
Italian delegate, who moved “that the conference do adjourn to the end 
of the month of May.” The words he used were these: 

“Before concluding, allow me to note a somewhat significant fact. 
From al] sides in this assembly—and this follows from all the speeches 
which have been made, whether‘'it was openly stated or merely alluded 
to—all eyes are turned towards England. It is plain that England is 
recognized.as filling a preponderant rdé/e in this question. Every one 
expects that that great country should give the good example which we 
hope to see. The speeches of many delegates had the appearance 
of reproducing an historic phrase. In this struggle for the rehabilita- 
tion of silver everybody, in fact, seemed to say, ‘Messzeurs les Anglais, 
tivez les premiers.’ Since England is the first market of the world, it is 
from England that the first gleam of hope should come.” 

But it is not to the Brussels Conference, nor to the monetary revolu- 
tion carried out in India, that I wish to call attention, but to the debate 
on the currency question which took place in the House of Commons, 
and in that debate to the speech of the Prime Minister. Such is the 
influence that Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary pre-eminence gives him in 
the House of Commons, such is the power which his long and unselfish 
services to his country, his matchless eloquence, his marvelous knowl- 
edge, to say nothing of the love and veneration with which he is per- 
sonally regarded, have given him over the individual members of the 
House that even upon a subject which has not, perhaps, attracted his 
independent study or investigation his lightest words carry a weight and 
an authority which it is impossible to over-estimate. Did I not believe 
that, owing to his intense pre-occupation in other matters, and to a 
conviction, perhaps somewhat lightly arrived at, that the whole move- 
ment for currency reform is a fad in itself and founded on a fallacy, Mr. 
Gladstone has not devoted to a study of this all-important question as 
many hours as some less enlightened persons have years, and did I not 
believe that it was chiefly owing to the attitude of the Government in 
this debate, and especially to the speech in question delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone, that the conference never met again and so found no 
solution forthe difficulty—I should not be so bold as to venture to offer 
one word of criticism. I wish I could impart into my remarks one- 
tenth part of the vigor, eloquence, irony and humor with which the 

speech abounded, and which made the listening to it such a pleasure—a 
pleasure, however, which to many of the auditors was mingled with 
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considerable surprise, not to say bewilderment, at some of the statements * 


it contained. 

It is evident that Mr. Gladstone did not seriously consider the 
consequences to Great Britain from taking part in this movement. 
His years are telling on him in many ways, and most conspicu- 
ously in his failure to comprehend the nature and import of the. 
Brussels Conference. Sentiment in Great Britain is changing in 
favor of the larger use of silver, and this change is not simply 
the outgrowth of business experience with India and other silver- 
using countries, but all thoughtful men are beginning to see that 
there is not gold enough in the world to form a metallic money, 
and that the endeavor to get whatever there is means in every 
sense a scramble, the ill-effects of which cannot be measured. If 
there was no other metal, then, indeed, the world might endeavor 
to do the best thing possible in using gold, but as there is another 
metal, which has been used for many centuries, why not continue 
to use it? As a larger metallic basis is needed, and silver can be 
used with no greater inconvenience than it has been used in the 
past, Mr. Grenfell is quite right in concluding that it is worse 
than folly to overthrow this metal and to cause a series of disas- - 
ters which could be avoided if this ‘metal still retained its old 
place in the monetary circulation of the world. 

We do not mean to imply that the present silver policy ot the 
United States should be continued; as all know, foreign nations 
would be only too happy if this country would adopt a silver 
policy and give up our gold to them and take their silver in 
exchange. The only way, as has been shown many times, to bring 
England to terms, is to abandon our present silver policy, and 
when this is done, England’s eyes will be opened the more quickly 
to the evil effects of the policy she is pursuing. It may be years 
before universal bimetallism is adopted, but one thing is certain, 
if it is not, all the creditors of the world will never be paid fully 
in gold, for with falling prices debtors will not be able to secure 
the means to discharge their indebtedness in the yellow metal. In 
the end, therefore, whether gold shall be preferred or not, the ques- 
tion resolves itself into this: Shall the metallic basis be enlarged 
and thus prepare the way for enabling debtors to discharge their 
indebtedness more easily, or shall the basis be narrowed and gold 
be appreciated, with the absolute certainty that if this policy is 
adopted and maintained, creditors will be able to get only a per- 
centage of what is due them instead of the full. amount? The 
option is clearly between receiving the whole amount perhaps in 
a money of less value, or only a part of the amount in money 
of a greater value. Doubtless the debtor classes the world over 
would be pleased to discharge their obligations at their face value, 
if they could, but if creditors press them too hard, they have no 
option in the matter, for they can pay only what they have. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A: STATE OF SUSPENDED IMPROVEMENT. 


The first month of autumn has witnessed a partial recovery 
from the panic and depression of the summer months, and a gen- 
eral improvement along the*whole business line, of finance, com- 
merce and industry. Yet it has been, and still is, a state. of 
suspended, as well as partial improvement, that may, or may not, 
be permanent; that may, or may not be succeeded by reaction 
and renewed depression and loss of this partially restored confi- 
dence. The cause of this suspense and incomplete restoration of 
credit and business activity, is too well understood, to need more 
than mention. It is doubt of the consummation of that, the pros- 
spects of which, has caused the improvement already experienced ; 
namely, the final repeal of our bad financial legislation. Upon the 
passage of the Silver Repeal Bill, in the House, by such an unex- 
pected and overwhelming majority, as to show that its members had 
bowed to public opinion and the business interests of the country, 
without_regard to party, or party advantage, everybody took it for 
granted that the Senate would respect the same mandate of the 
people, without unnecessary delay. It was this supposed guarantee 
of arepresentative form .of Government, and of its prompt obedi- 
ence to the source of its power, that has started up a large part 
of the industries and a great number of banks that had shut down, 
during the panic of July and August, although the resumption 
of the former has not been complete, because there has been 
doubt of the loyalty of the Senate, to the people of the United 
States, and their interests, as opposed to the private interests 
of individual members of that body. This doubt, however, had | 
not become general, until the middle of the past month, 
when it began to be evident that the Senators from the silver 
camps, otherwise known as the mining States, were not amen- 
abie to public opinion, nor loyal to the interests of the whole 
country; but intended to protect their own private interests, 
and those of their particular localities, at the expense of all other 
sections, or defeat Silver Repeal. Still, they were regarded as 
powerless, except to delay the inevitable, as a clear and safe ma- 
jority, in favor of the repeal of the Sherman Silver Law, had been 
declared by a careful canvass of the members of the Senate. It 
was therefore, not until towards the end of the month, that fear 
began to take the place of doubt; distrust of confidence; contrac- 
tion of credit, of its extension; and depression of improvement. 
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THE SENATE RESPONSIBLE BUT NOT ACCOUNTABLE. 


This change in the situation for the worse, was caused directly 
and solely by the open defiance of public opinion, of the majority 
in the Senate, and of the people, on the part of the silver Senators, 
who did not conceal their intention to obstruct the passage 
of the Repeal Bill indefinitely; and, until they forced a free coin- 
age, or other compromise, in favor of‘silver. Upon examination 
of the rules of the Senate, it was discovered that the majority 
was absolutely powerless to prevent this endless obstruction and 
sacrifice of the business interests of the entire country, by a 
small, but compact, tireless minority. Such a miscarriage of con- 
stitutional and representative Government, had been considered 
impossible, anywhere; and especially in this model Republic. Yet, 
we have an Upper House, not elected by the people, nor fesponsi- 
ble to them, in which members may hold their seats so long as 
they have the disposition and power to elect themselves, in de- 
fiance of the will of those they misrepresent. Worse than this, 
so-called States, some of them with less population than some 
sixty cities in the United States, and, less than entitles them to 
Statehood, have the same representation and power in this irre-— 
sponsible body, as States, many of which, have populations greater 
than all the silver mining States combined, whose representatives 
are thus able to defy, with less than 6,000,000 people, the repre- 
sentatives of over 60,000,000. This is an anomaly in modern gov- 
ernment, that would be tolerated in no constitutional* monarchy 
even; and, there appears to be no remedy, except in a change of 
rules, which its members neglect or refuse to make, or in our 
Constitution, or in arbitrary rulings by the President of the 
Senate. This latter seems to be the only means of prompt relief. 
in the present deadlock between the Upper and Lower House; 
but, it is a precedent too dangerous to establish, for the safety 
of our form of Government. Unless the silver Senators back 
down, or the majority rise up, and change the rules of the Senate, 
so that closure of debate can be effected, at the will of the 
majority, the Senate of the United States has ceased to be any- 
thing but an obstructive body; and its function, under the Con- 
stitution is destroyed, as it defeats, instead of conserves the will 
of’ the people. 

RENEWED EXPORTS OF GOLD THREATENED IN CONSEQUENCE. 


As a result of this state of Legislative anarchy, imports of gold, 
which had reached within $12,000,000 of the exports since last 
January, have not only ceased, but exports have been’ made possi- 
ble again, by a steady advance in sterling exchange, as doubt of 
the passage of the Silver Repeal Bill has increased. This demand 
' for sterling, has been from the same source as that which drained 
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the United States Treasury of its surplus, and encroached upon 
its $100,000,000 reserve last spring, and thereby started the panic; 
namely, from those who owed Europe borrowed money, which it 
is afraid longer to leave here, because of the danger to Silver 
Repeal in the Senate. It was foreign loans, called in, that took 
our gold out of the country last spring, fearing we would reach 
a silver currency basis. It was the supposed certainty of the 
repeal of our silver law, that induced Europe to reloan us last 
summer, the bulk of the gold exported. It was the passage of the 
Repeal Bill by the House, and this return movement of gold that 
ended the panic. The failure of the Senate to pass the House 
Bill would send that gold back again to Europe and bring on 
another panic. Will the Senate dare take this responsibility ? 
The country demands that the majority in the Senate shall 
change its rules; and, the sooner they obey, the better for them, 
as well as the country. Failing in this, they may rest assured 
that the people will find some way of changing both the Con- 
stitution and composition of the Senate, so that it cannot be used 
hereafter as a way to throttle the will of the people of nearly 
the whole country. . 





EFFECT OF THIS DELAY ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


The effect of this protracted and increasing uncertainty, is pain- 
fully visible in the money market, where it is the controlling 
influence, as it is in stocks, trade and manufacturing industries. 
The hoarding of money has ceased, or rather been checked, and 
currency is flowing into the banks instead of being drawn out. 
The bank reserves have been steadily and rapidly increasing all 
the month until they have more than they can employ on call, 
and rates are at an easy money market minimum. Yet they are © 
afraid to loan it on time, except in small amounts and only on 
gilt-edged collateral, while mercantile paper is very slow of sale, 
even at the high rates still prevailing on both. Such a state of 
the money market is anomalous, yet perfectly natural, in view of 
the Senate’s neglect to remove the cause of the whole trouble. 
In other words, there is plenty of money, but nobody can get it, 
at home or abroad, because of this uncertainty and fear of what 
the Senate will not do. That is the key of the whole situation; 
in finance, as in commerce and industry. The improvement con- 
sists in the abatement of hoarding, plenty of currency and credit 
with which to make domestic exchanges and move the crops, which 
was not the case in August. This, and reduced stocks of goods, 
has enabled manufacturers to start up and merchants to move 
their merchandise. But both have confined their operations to 
present demand. 

Neither have dared anticipate the future, nor go into any under- 
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taking, not required for immediate use. In other words, the par-. 
alysis of the panic has left the limbs, so that the country can 
move about and perform the necessary work of its daily life. But 
it remains in the body, and prevents it engaging in any new 
enterprises of profit or pleasure. The country is simply supplying: 
itself with the necessities of life from day to day; but nothing 
more, while waiting for the Senate to act. Of course money is 
plentiful under such conditions, and will remain so until there is 
more active employment for it, unless another fright should seize 
the public -and hoarding of currency again become general. But 
money is not easy; far from it; and it will not be, until the 
distrust of our finances, at home and abroad is removed, with 
the cause of it. Until then—unless hoarding should be renewed, 
and withdrawal of foreign loans and capital invested in our secur- 
ities, become general again—we will not see a return of the late 
violence of the panic, but a gradual curtailment even of the 
present reduced volume of the necessary business of the country, 
and we will gradually drift into lower depths of stagnation and 
depression, with a corresponding shrinkage in values. 
THE CONDITION OF THE STOCK MARKET 

already reflects the effect of the Senate’s criminal inaction upon 
the entire business of the country, of which it is the recog- 
nized barometer. Eariy in the month there was a bull market, as 
everybody was full of the hope and courage of better times, upon 
the passage of the Repeal Bill in the Lower House. But day by 
day this has been slowly and surely giving way to doubt and timid- 
ity at the Senate’s continued delay and lack of effort to rid itself 
and the country of its incubus. There has been no other influence, 
except easy call money, and this has been more than offset the 
last two weeks by the increasing distrust at this delay of repeal. 
As a result, prices have fallen back again, and are fast losing the 
recovery following the passage of the bill by the House. The 
rumors of engagements of gold the past week for export, of 
course have added to the depression; but this was the indirect 
result of the Senate’s refusal to act. The earnings of the railroads 
have improved with every other branch of business, the past month, 
and the more free movement of the crops, North and South, since 
money became easier, and credit was restored in our domestic ex- 
changes. This has been more noticeable among the Western roads 
and Trunk Lines, until] the latter part of the month when the 
Southern roads felt the freer movement of cotton which had been 
delayed by the unsettled condition of that market, following the 
end of the strike of the English cotton spinners, and the publi- 
cation of our Government report on the cotton crop, which made 
planters hold back for higher prices, until Liverpool stopped buy- 
ing and our market broke. 
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STERLING EXCHANGE AND EXPORTS. 


Cotton bills have, therefore, been more plentiful and have been 
the means of delaying the exports of gold that were promised 
early in the last week of the month. Under this removal, even 
temporarily of the gold export fright, stocks rallied—near the 
close, as well as on the appearance of impatience on the part 
of Senators of both parties, at further obstruction by the Sil- 
ver Ring. But these sterling bills against cotton will only 
offset the falling off in grain and provision bills; as the latter 
have been forced by the Chicago packers so high as to shut off 
exports; while the clearances of grain and flour have fallen off the 
latter part of September, and will still further decrease in October, 
unless Europe comes in as a larger buyer, than for a month past. 
But this does not appear likely for the reason, that the heavy 
purchases she made here, after the collapse of the wheat corner 
in Chicago, have filled her storehouses so full that many ports in 
the United Kingdom and some on the Continent are unable to 
receive more, no matter how cheap. Clearances from here, how- 
ever, have been heavy, until the last week of September, of these old 
forward purchases, and have averaged about 5,000,000 bushels wheat 
and flour weekly from both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. They 
must now fall off, for the remainder of this calendar year, not- 
withstanding .Europe has short crops and must import freely for 
the whole crop year. But she has big stocks that will nearly 
carry her to the first of the new year; while business is as bad 
there as here, especially in England, so that. consumption is 
checked, as well as any disposition to anticipate heavily her future 
wants, even at the low prices which still rule here, notwithstand- 
ing the boom we had on Silver Repeal in the House, better 
financial conditions, and the universal short crop report of the 
Government, for September, which has since been pretty generally 
discredited. In this connection the following press despatch from 
London, is of interest to 


THE IRON AND COAL TRADES. 


_ England’s dreary, disastrous war of the coal fields drags on with 
most savage obstinacy, pulling into its calamitous vortex all sorts of 
other industries. As predicted last week, the labor leaders have now 
adopted the policy of having strikers return to work where they can at 
the old wages, but the masters’ organization is fighting this, striving to 
hold owners up to the mark and urging them to refuse to open mines 
in the Midlands until the reduction of wages in the North has been ac- 
cepted. Suffering among the mining population is spreading to other 
portions of the community. There is only a half dozen of iron furnaces 
blowing ‘now in all Northamptonshire and Derby, and in Lincoln the 
whole fifty-two which the county contains have gone out of blast. This, 
in turn, affects scores of other industries, until the situation now is 
cruel in the extreme. Most vocal of all, however, is the London house- 
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holder, who finds coal risen to $8 a ton and hears that the strike is likely’ _. 
to last till Christmas. A sudden cold snap, which has covered the 
Welsh and North Country mountains with snow and brought frost 
down as far south as Kent and Surrey, gives ugly point to these figures. 

Add to the above, the effects of the still. more protracted and 
general cotton spinners’ strike, of the early part of the year, and 
the impoverishment of the agricultural classes by poor crops, and 
low prices, and one can realize the condition of trade in Eng- 
land, while the Continent is but little better off. The iron trade of 
this country is depressed, as it has been for nearly two years 
past, by the general conditions of trade. But it has seen nothing 
like the depression existing in England, while our coal trade has 
not been affected by the hard times, in price at least, for it 
preserves the legacy of the McLeod combination, although it has 
got rid of his financiering. Of course the hard times decrease 
the demand, yet this is about the only interest that has not. suf- 
fered a shrinkage in prices also. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


generally, are in as good condition as financial and mercantile, 
"though suffering from the same causes, chief of which, is the 
uncertainty of the repeal of the silver law. There has beén a 
good deal said and published, that seems wide of the truth, in 
regard to the chief cause of the industrial depression; namely, 
the proposed repeal of the McKinley tariff law. But the fact that 
there has been a larger proportion of resumptions of industrial 
concerns, since the panic, than there has been of banks, that 
shut down, because of it, does not bear out the claim. For both 
stopped, for want of money; while the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee began their hearings of manufacturers on the proposed 
reduction of the tariff, immediately after the House had passed 
the Silver Repeal Bill; proving that it was the currency trouble 
that closed them, and its prospective removal that opened them 
. in face of the coming tariff reductions. But the manufacturers 
of the country have learned what the mercantile and _ financial 
classes learned eight years ago, namely, that no political party 
is foolish enough to commit suicide, by ruining any of the im- 
portant industries of their country. Hence, the “free trade” bogey, 
which was good enough for election purposes, is not going to 
scare manufacturers into closing their mills when they have orders 
to keep them running. Besides, it has been excessive home com- 
petition, and not foreign, that has reduced their profits below any 
former level, except in times of panic, until our home production has 
brought prices nearly, or quite as low as they would be under a low 
tariff, by which the manufacturers could reduce the cost of production, 
in wages, raw material and living, and yield them a better profit than 
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they have now; while keeping outside capital from invading their 
business. This second sober view is doubtless gaining ground 


with the protected interests. 
H. A, PIERCE, 


a 





a 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Bank and Individual Deposits—There is a great difference in a 
deposit made in a bank by another bank, and one made by an indi- 
vidual. The individual depositor is quite content if his bank 
remain solvent and he is able to procure money, or borrow whenever 
he desires. In other words solvency .of the institution and ability 
to obtain therefrom the means to discharge his indebtedness are 
the leading considerations with him. But deposits made by another 
bank are of a different character. There are times, such as that 
just passed, when deposits are wanted. The solvency of the bank 
has nothing to do with their withdrawal. As they form a part of 
the reserve or fund which is kept for extraordinary occasions, they 
are wanted and must, if possible, be had. Consequently, when- 
ever a bank accepts such deposits there is every probability that 
they will be wanted and usually on short notice, while in the 
other case of an individual depositor he does not care a fig about 
his deposit so long as he can obtain the means for discharging his 
indebtedness. For this reason, as well as others which we have 
mentioned in another article in this number, deposits by banks in 
other banks should be regarded in a different way from individ- 
ual deposits, and the bank that accepts them must lend them 
in a different way from individual deposits. The theory, as 
well as practice, of the receiving banks has been to lend 
the most of such money on call, supposing that it could be 
readily obtained, but as we have seen over and over again, 
this can only be done either by destroying the stock market 
or by withholding loans from merchants and other customers. 
The more this subject is studied the more evident does it 
appear that the true place for a bank’s reserve is at home, 
and not with another bank; while such a deposit is more difficult 
for the depository to use, becduse there are times when it is 
wanted and no security or other accommodation will suffice, as in 
the case of an individual. 





Bank Resumpition—The actual or immediate resumption of busi- 
ness by many of the banks that suspended a few weeks ago is 
proof of their soundness. When they closed their doors it was 
announced that their assets were ample, and that their suspension 
would be brief. Of course, as no bank pretends to have on hand 
all of the deposits confided to its keeping, whenever they are de- 
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manded a bank has no alternative and must stop. In most cases 
we suppose that depositors have not been seriously agitated by the 
fear that they would not ultimately be paid; though the inability 
of the bank to pay them, or to grant usual accommodations, has 
caused many of them to suspend payments. The transaction of . 
so much, business on credit is the most striking evidence of the 
world’s moral progress, but whenever there is a sudden lessening 
of credit, manifold evils follow, and these we have of late been 
experiencing. Happily, credit is reviving and banks are resuming 
operations, and their depositors we have no doubt, will soon put 
their affairs in better order. In a few weeks, or months at least, 
all the worst evils of these miserable times will have passed. 





Excessive Circulation—We have stated in previous numbers that 
the excessive dearth of circulation would be followed by a surplus 
and lower rates of interest. The partial stoppage of production 
lessens the demand for money, and thus a double reason. exists 
for an accumulation in the banks. We have no doubt that bank 
deposits will rapidly increase and that managers will be troubled 
to find good customers. Some of the .banks that made applica- 
tion for circulation have withdrawn it, as they fear that there will 
be no use for the money. Had not others helieved that this 
would be the case, they doubtless would also have made applica- 
tion for an increase. Whenever production shall resume its nor- 
mal condition, more money will then, of course, be demanded and 
the banks will find greater employment for.their deposits. For 
some months however, especially while the tariff controversy is 
pending, manufacturers will move cautiously and production will 
be kept within the narrowest limit, and therefore the demand for 
money will be correspondingly lessened. 





_ Taxation of Clearing House Certificates—One of the unexpected 
consequences of issuing these certificates is that the Government, 
through its proper officers, is inclined to compel the banks to 
pay a tax on them of ten per cent., including them within that 
provision of the law which requires a bank to pay a ten per 
cent. tax on all circulation other than that issued by the National 
banks. It is true that these certificates have been used only in 
a very limited and narrow way among the banks in settlement of 
balances, and it was never intended that they should pass into 
general circulation like greenbacks and National bank notes. There 
are other devices which of late have been used as substitutes for 
money which fall into the same category and which the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is inclined to use in the same manner. 
As all these substitutes are of a temporary character.and will 
soon be withdrawn, it seems that it is one of those clear cases 
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in which the Government might well overlook what has happened, 
as the banks or persons issuing them have had no thought of 
keeping them in circulation permanently, which, properly speaking, 
constitutes one of the elements of money. When a greenback or 
National bank note is issued, the issuer intends that it shall have 
a permanent circulation. It is true that it may come back again 
after a few days, but then he sends it forth on a new mission 
and so keeps it agoing so long as the bank lasts. And the same 
is true of greenbacks. They are as immortal as the Government 
itself, and this, we repeat, is an essential function of money. It 
is not intended as a mere temporary thing to be withdrawn 
to-morrow, but is invested with a permanent character, and if it 
did not have this it would not be taken so readily as it is now. 
Applying this test every one perceives that the Clearing House 
certificates, and the other devices that have been put in circula- 
tion of late, are not money, for their use is purely temporary, 
and in fact some of them have already been withdrawn and 
doubtless the remainder will be in a short time. 





State Banks.—It is currently reported’ that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will report some bill favoring the repeal of 
the ten per cent. tax on State bank issues, and authorizing, or 
perhaps providing, for some plan of State bank circulation. The 
Democratic party is pledged to do this, and the opinion is daily 
becoming more general that some kind of plan will be reported. 
and probably adopted. It is assumed, however, that the funda- 
mental necessity of every plan is the repeal of the present tax on 
State bank circulation. The consequences of this repeal and the 
revival or authorizing of State bank circulation are undergoing 
discussion throughout the country in the press and in conventions 
of all kinds, and our country’s former experience is constantly 
repeated. Those, however, who favor the renewal of the experi- 
ment assume that whatever may have been the evils formerly 
experienced they will be avoided hereafter. We have no doubt 
whatever coricerning the ability of Congress and of the States to 
prepare plans that are sound enough; the difficulty will be to find 
bankers who are sound enough to execute these plans honestly 
and efficiently. The general tone of the country, the greed for 
money making regardless of consequences, the disregard for law 
of which we are constantly having new illustrations, should teach 
us that the difficulty is not in forming plans, but in finding good 
bankers. Others will certainly rush into the business who know 
nothing about banking and who care less, and whose only thought 
will be to make a fortune regardless of law and principle.. These 
considerations ought to lead our statesmen to act slowly in open- 
ing the way for a new deluge of fraud in this direction. The 
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country has suffered enough of late from rascals who have organ- 
ized and managed banks and fleeced the public for their own 
benefit, and easier ways ought not to be provided for the. opera- 
tions of this class. . 





Bank Failures for 1893.—The statistics issued by Bradstreet on 
the 23d of September show that 549 institutions failed during the 
first eight months of the year. This statement has been con- 
firmed by other statistics prepared by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. During this period 150 National banks failed, while 72 
have resumed. During the period of thirty years, ending with 
October, 1892, only 181 National banks had failed, having a 
capital of $33,000,000, while the liabilities of the 150 National 
banks that have failed during the year are $71,496,383.. The 
private banks are still more numerous, but their liabilities are 
smaller, amounting to $19,517,404. The failed State banks number 
164, though their liabilities are $34,765,268. Thus, while they ex- 
ceed the National banks in number, their liabilities are less than 
half as much. There are also 45 savings banks in the list whose 
liabilities . are $16,234,563, and 12 loan and trust companies whose 
liabilities are $22,338,000. Finally, 6 mortgage investment com- 
panies must be reported, having $1,790,000 of liabilities. 

The State having the largest liabilities of all bank institutions 
which failed during the year was Wisconsin, with about $14,640,000. 
This amount is largely swelled by the heavy liabilities of a. few 
banks, but in number of banks failing that State was not far 
from the highest, 34 being reported by “ Bradstreet’s.” The State 
having the greatest number was Kansas, but most of them were 
small institutions and the aggregate of liabilities was less than 
$4,000,000. Second in magnitude of liabilitiés of banks failing, 
according to the statement of “Bradstreet’s,’ Minnesota must be 
ranked with over $12,600,000 for only 25 banks. But as almost 
half of this’ was included in the liabilities of a single institution, 
the remaining failures do not rank as high in average of liabili- 
ties as those of some other States. Third in order comes Cali- 
fornia with 27 failures of banks having liabilities of about 
$12,500,000. This fact again will be to many Eastern people 
somewhat surprising, as well as the fact that other new and 
comparatively unsettled States like Oregon and Washington 
reported bank failures with liabilities aggregating over $7,000,000 
and $5,500,000 respectively. The total for the Pacific States was 
no less than $25,300,000, which is considerably more than the ag- 
gregate for all the Eastern and Middle States. 

Next. in magnitude of liabilities is found Iowa, with 25 failures 
and liabilities of about $9,700,000. Close behind it ranks New 
Hampshire, the only Eastern State approaching so large an ag- 
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gregate, with $9,344,000, mainly the liabilities of two large loan 
concerns. Colorado surpasses even Wisconsin or California or 
Minnesota in number of failures, having 35, and the aggregate of 
liabilities was about $9,250,000. Illinois with 29 failures reports 
aggregate liabilities of about $8,400,000, and Missouri with only 20 
reports liabilities of about $8,200,000. 2 
All these States, it will be observed, report heavier liabilities of 
banks failing during the year than New York, for in this State 
the aggregate was less than $7,500,000. This is a characteristic, 
it is safe to say, which. has never been seen in any other great 
financial disturbance, end perhaps is not likely to be again. It 
is one of the striking features of this year’s disturbance that it 
has fallen with greatest severity upon that section of the coun- 
try in which banking institutions and lenders of money have 
been most unjustly treated in recent legislation, and have been 
objects of the most insane prejudice. In the Western States, 
from the Pennsylvania line to the Pacific Ocean, the liabilities of 
banks failing were over $108,000,000, while the aggregate in the 
New England and Middle States was a little less than $20,000,000. 
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Re-coinage of the Silver Seigniorage-——The depletion of the Na- 
tional Treasury is one of the most remarkable National events of 
the last few years. Only two years ago there was, as many sup- 

‘ posed, a very large surplus, and the minds of all were devoted in 
finding some method for disposing of it. Congress attacked the 
problem in its usual ignorant fashion and both increased expend- 
itures and cut down revenues, and the consequence is an increas- 
ing deficit. Now the question confronting the Administration is 
how to get enough revenue to pay the ordinary expenditures of 
the Government regardless of 4 further reduction of the National 
indebtedness. One of the expedients suggested is the issue of 
silver certificates to represent the value paid for silver under the 
Sherman law and its legal valuation. The difference is many mil- 
lions, and it is hoped that with this additional sum the deficit may 
be covered. Such certificates would be pure fiat money, as the cer- 
tificates now outstanding, which were issued in payment of the 
silver bullion, represent all the value, and more, than is in the 
bullion purchased. And this expedient, it is said, is favored by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is one of the most absurd plans 
that has yet been suggested for raising money. First of all, the 
silver certificates would be worth still less if more _ notes 
were issued. The issue of more silver certificates against merely 
the legal or fictitious value of the silver purchased is a delusion 
and a fraud. Far better for the Government, if paper money must 
be issued, to issue it honestly and squarely than to attempt to 

shield its action behind such a worthless and delusive veil as this. 
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Increased Production of Gold in South Africa—lt is’ welcome in- 
formation that the production of gold in several of the gold fields is 
increasing. The annual report of the New South Wales Minister for 
Mines shows an increased output of £10,872 over that of 1891, 
and is the largest amount recorded for any year since 1876. The 
Minister believes that, with the requisite knowledge and appli- 
ances, the output might be very considerably increased. The re- 


turns from South Africa show a very much larger increase. The . 


total production for seven months of 1892 is 791,140 ounces com- 
pared with 663,983 ounces for the corresponding period last year. 
By the use of improved appliances for extracting the metal 
the Russian production is also increasing and the output for 1892 
is estimated at £5,900,000, The last report of the mint bureau of 
our country also shows an increased production of American gold 
over 1892. The estimated production for the last fiscal year was 
over $33,000,000. One effect of closing so many silver mines 
is to renew operations in gold mining in this country, and it is 
to be hoped that profitable returns will attend them. 





Postal Savings Banks in Europe-—Advocates of a postal. savings 
bank system find strong support for their views in the experi- 
ence of European countries that have taken this method of en- 
couraging economy and thrift in that class whose earnings are 
small and who are largely dependent upon the labor of their 
hands for their livelihood. Great Britain was the first to estab- 
lish these post-office savings banks, and there their success has 
been almost phenomenal. It has been great enough to induce 
the Governments of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Swe- 
den, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Finland to follow the example, 
and all these countries have now postal savings banks in suc- 
cessful operation. Great Britain organized the savings banks 
branch of the postal service*in 1860, and at the end of the last 
fiscal year the number of depositors in them was 8,776,566 and 
the amount of the deposits was {£20,990,692. These figures showed 
a gratifying growth as compared with those of the preceding 
year. The number of .depositors then was: 8,101,120, and the 
amuunt of the deposits £19,814,308. Belgium watched the experi- 
ment in England five years before deciding to try its operation 
there. It was in 1865 that the Government of that country began 
these postal savings banks. In 1890 the number of depositors was 
1,466,113 and the amount on deposit 150,906,657.11 francs. In the 
following year the Netherlands decided to open similar institu- 
tions. The last statistics furnished by that country show 504,933 
depositors and 11,479,594 florins on deposit, compared with 445,- 
799 depositors and 9,282,802 florins on deposit. France opened 
postal savings banks in 1881 and ten years thereafter the number 
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of depositors was 1,949,571,and the amount on deposit 261,999,132 
francs. Italy inaugurated the system in 1875, and in 1889 the 
number of depositors was 2,106,559 and the amount on deposit 
181,528,710 lires. Sweden adopted the system in 1883, and in 
1890 had 276,452 depositors who had to their credit 7,671,711 
crowns. ' , 





Trusts in England—A coal trust has been proposed in England 
by Sir George Elliott. His plan is to form a co-operative union 
for operating the coal mines that would have a capital of $550,- 
000,000 and a yearly production of 145,000,000 tons. The capital 
is to be ‘represented by 5 per cent. debentures and by ordinary 
stock, to be issued to present mine-owners and lessees. In opera- 
tion, after 5 per cent. has been paid on debenture shares and 10 
per cent. on ordinary stock, the next 5 per cent. shall be divided 
among the workmen and shareholders. Profits beyond this will 
be divided among the lessees and workmen and a purchasers’ 
board of trade or reference will be appointed. The Lord Chief 
Justice will be intrusted with fixing the price of coal. This trust 
is the outcome of the controversies that coal operators have had 
with their employes. It has all along been seen that if strikes 
become too serious employers are likely to combine. This is the 
natural result of a wide combination among employes. 





. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE INDORSEMENT OF 
PAPER BEFORE ITS MATURITY. 


One of the chief characteristics of a negotiable instrument is its 
transfer* by indorsement, thereby conferring on the new holder the 
same rights of ownership as were enjoyed bythe other. Addi- 
tional rights also are acquired as the indorser becomes condition- 
ally liable for its payment by the transfer, unless he is relieved by 
express stipulation. 

Although an indorsement imports a writing on the back of the 
note itself, it may be made on a separate paper called an allonge. 
(Runyan v. Milliken, 1 Phila. 208; Hezster v. Gilmore, 5 Phila. 62.) 
Nor need the paper be so full of names that no more can be 
added as a justification for an allonge. This may be done when 
the bill or note has been mislaid, or is at another place at the 
time when the indorsement is desired. (Hester v. Gilmore, § 
Phila. 62.) 

An indorsement generally is either in blank or in full or special. 
A blank indotsement consists simply in writing the holder’s name 
across the back of the instrument, thereby conferring the right on 
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the indorsee of writing over the holder's or indorset’s name any- 
thing he pleases. 

A special indorsement consists in making the instrument payable 
to the order of the indorsee. Thus, if a note is payable to A., 
and is afterward specially indorsed by him to B., he writes across _ 
the back: “Pay to the order of B.,” adding his name. 

An indorsement also may be conditional, by which the indoreer 
directs payment to be made on the happening of a certain event; 
it may be absolute, whereby the indorser promises to pay without 
regard to the presentment and protest of the instrument; the 
indorsement may be qualified, for example, when he adds the words 
“without recourse,” which means that the holder cannot’ look to 
him for payment if the maker or other prior parties fail to pay 
it; and, finally, another kind of indorsement is known as restrict- 
ive, in which the action of the indorsee is restricted, for example, 
that he must “pay to B. for the use of C.” 

By indorsing a note a new party is introduced, and the instru- 
ment is endowed with new qualities. The promissor becomes imme- 
diately liable to the indorsee, and the indorser undertakes to pay 
if the maker does not. (McKinney v. Crawford, 8 S. & R. 354.) 
Though the indorsement consists only of the indorser’s name, or 
a direction to pay to the order of a specified person, the .contract 
of indorsement implies: (1) that the instrument itself and the 
antecedent signatures thereon are genuine; (2) that the indorser 
has a good title thereto; (3) that he is competent to make the 
contract; (4) that the maker is competent to bind himself to pay 
the instrument, and will on due presentment pay it at maturity; 
(5) that if, when duly presented, it is not paid by the maker, the 
indorser will, on proper notice of its non-payment, pay the same 
to the indorsee or other holder. (Story on Prom. Notes, § 135; 
Spencer y. Allerton, 60 Conn. 417.) ° 

“Every indorsement of a promissory note includes an assign- 
ment, but an assignment is not necessarily an indorsement. The 
statute of Anne, which has been described, distinguishes between 
the two methods of transfer, for by one method the holder, 
whether by indorsement or assignment, can bring an action in his 
own name against the maker and indorser, while by the other no 
action can be sustained against the assignor. An indorsement is 
an authority to the holder to write over the signature an order 
on the maker in the nature of a bill of exchange.” (Lewis, J., 
Lyons v. Divelbis, 22 Pa. 185, 189.) 

In developing this subject, perhaps the first inquiry should relate 
to the indorser’s authority. When the secretary of a limited part- 
nership has indorsed a note, and the company has received the 
proceeds, it cannot deny the secretary’s authority to make the 
indorsement, for a person cannot repudiate the authority of his 
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agent and enjoy the benefit of his act. (MacGeorge v. Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. 141 Pa. 575.) And an agent or party doing 
business for another who takes notes, indorses and transfers them 
to his principal, may recover the amount from his principal when- 
ever he is compelled to pay by reason of his indorsement. Thus 
A. sold lumber to B. for D., and with his consent took a note 
payable to his own order, which he indorsed-and transferred to D. 
A. having been compelled as an indorser recovered the amount 
from D. (Abraham v. Mitchell, 112 Pa. 230.) 

If a bill or note is payable to two or more payees, which is 
jointly indorsed by them, they do not thereby render themselves 
liable as partners (Sayre v. Frick, 7-W. & S. 383), and their lia- 
bility is equal, regardless of the order of their indorsement; neither 
is presumed in law to have a priority over the other. (Foster v. 
Collner, 107 Pa. 305.) And if a ‘note ‘purporting to be joint and 
several is signed by one person on its face, and by two others, 
neither of whom is the payee, on the back, the latter are prima 
facte to be treated as indorsers and not as joint makers. (Guldin 
v. Linderman’s Ex., 34 Pa. 58.) And if one of two payees, in a 
promissory note indorsed by them for the account of the maker, 
pays the whole amount to the holder, he can recover one-half 
from the other payee and, indorser. (Steckel v. Stechkel, 28 Pa. 
233:) : 

Frequently a note contains on the lower left-hand corner the 
phrase “credit the drawer.” This direction, signed by the payee- 
indorser, is not a restriction or limitation of his indorsement. <A 
good title is conveyed to the holder, and the maker is presumed 
to have received the proceeds. As the court remarked on one 
occasion, it is a short check in favor of the maker for the money 
to whoever shall discount the note. (Runyan v. Milliken, 1 Phila. 
208.) This direction is clearly an indication that the note is for 
accommodation, and that the indorsement is without consideration 
by the maker to the payee, though this fact would constitute no 
defense against subsequent parties. (Cozens v. Middleton, 118 Pa. 
632; Appleton v. Donaldson, 3 Pa. 381; Lord v. Ocean Bank, 20 Pa, 
384; Twining v. Hunt, 7 W. N. 223; Carpenter v. Nattonal Bank, 
106 Pa. 170; Runyan v. Milliken, 1 Phila. 208;. Second National 
Bank v. Wentzel, 151 Pa. 148; Bower v. Hastings, 36 Pa. 285, 
p. 292; Zemple v. Baker, 10 Crum. 634.) 

A printed note containing the words “credit the drawer,” which 
is drawn by A. payable to B.’s order, and indorsed in blank by 
B. without his signature under the words mentioned, is not to be 
regarded as notice to the holder who discounted the note of any 
special agreement between the payee and maker of the use of the 
proceeds. (Miskler v. Reed, 76 Pa. 76.) 

Indorsements are not confined to the narrow formulas already 
18 
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given; they may be in other words. When, however, departures 
occur, questions may arise concerning their intent and effective- 
ness. Thus, a promissory note was indorsed “For value received 
I hereby assign, transfer and set over to B. all my fight, title, 
interest and claim in the within note”;-this passed the legal 
title, and without destroying its negotiability. (Hall v. Toby, 110 
Pa. 318.) Nor is negotiability of an instrument destroyed by affixing 
a seal to the indorsement, either by a corporation (Rand v. Dovey, 
83 Pa. 280) or by an individual. (Zge v. Kyle, 2 W. 222.) And 
when this is done an action may be maintained thereon in the 
indorser's name. (/6.) Nor will a receipt, or statement of the in- 
dorser’s ability, or other similar writing above his signature affect 
his contract of indorsement. (Dunning v. Heller, 103 Pa. 269; 
People’s Bank v. Legrand, 103 Pa. 309.) | 

Sometimes a note is indorsed “without recourse.” The effect of 
adding these words is to relieve the indorser from liability for the 
payment of the note should it be dishonored at maturity, as he 
would be by an unqualified indorsement. -(Charniley v. Dalles, 8 
W. & S. 353, 361; Fraszter v. D’Invelliers, 2 Pa. 200.) Its negotiable 
character is not thereby affected. Such an indorsement though, 
should the instrument prove to be not genuine, would not release 
him from the obligation to return the money paid to him by one 
in the ordinary course of business any more than if he had inno- 
cently passed a forged check, note, Dill of exchange, or other 
instrument for money paid him. In such case it is the duty of the 
person who passed the instrument, when its falsity is discovered, to 
return the money and take back the instrument, and if he does 
not an action lies. (Frazier v. D'Invelliers, 2 Pa. 200, 201; Charniley 
v. Dalles, 8 W. & S. 353, 361.) In applying this rule, an indorser 
“without recourse” of a negotiable instrument (a United States 
Treasury note) which had been paid and afterward stolen, and 
the mark of cancellation fraudulently obliterated, and put in cir- 
culation and then indorsed by a dona fide holder as above de- 
scribed, was liable to the indorsee, for these words merely 
limited his responsibility in the event of its dishonor.. (Frazzer 
v. D'Invelliers, 2 Pa. 200.) : 

An admission by an indorser of the genuineness of his indorse- 
ment is the best possible proof of the fact (Weakly v. Bell, 9 
W. 273, 278), and is sufficient not only to bind him, even if the 
note and prior indorsements had been forged, but is in effect an 
admission of the handwriting of the drawer of the note and all 
prior indorsements thereon. (Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 278; Lam- 
bert v. Polk, 1 Salk. 127; Critchlow v. Parry, 2 Comp. 182; Char- 
ters v. Bell, 4 Esp. 210.) 3 

In Pennsylvania, and in most States, a regular indorsement 
on negotiable paper cannot be explained or contradicted by 
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parol evidence. Nor can such evidence be now introduced 
to explain an irregular indorsement, for it is excluded by the 
statute of frauds. (Shafer v. Danville National Bank, 1 W. 
N. 244; see Murray v. McKee, 10 Smith 35; Schaffer v. Bank, 
g Jb. 144.) The statute declares that “no action shall be brought 

whereby to charge the defendant upon any special promise 
to answer for the debt or default of another unless the agreement 
upon which such action shall be brought or some memorandum 
or note thereof shall be in writing and signed by the party to be 
charged therewith, or some other person by him authorized.” (Act 
of April 26, 1855, Purdon’s Dig., p. 724, § 4.) An indorser of a 
note, therefore, cannot show by parol that the second indorser was 
the surety of the maker, and that he had placed his name on the 
back by mistake. (Houer v. Patterson, 84 Pa. 274.) The conse- 
quence is the same, so far as the statute affects the parties, whether 
the indorser stands in the attitude of plaintiff or defendant. To 
sustain himself in either position, he must show by parol that the 
second indorser was security for the maker; and this cannot be 
done without violating the statute. (/d.) _ 

Between the immediate parties to an indorsement, an indorser 
may prove by parol that the payee’s agent, to whom a note that 
had been indorsed by him was delivered, agreed that he should 
not be held liable on his indorsement, and that the payee would 
look to the collateral security that had been given to secure the 
same. (Cake v. Pottsville National Bank, 116 Pa. 264.) 

An indorser cannot invalidate an instrument by his testimony. 
This has long been the ruje, and has not been affected by the 
statutes enacted by most States removing the disqualification of 
witnesses who are interested. The reason for the rule is that it is 
bad policy to permit one who has put a commercial instrument 
into circulation to assert that it was tainted when it passed through 
his hands. (/ohn’s Adm. v. Pardee, 109 Pa. 545; Sétélle v. Lynch, 
2 Dallas 194; Gert v. Espy, 2 W. 267; Harding v. Mott, 8 Harris 
472; Walton v. Shelly, 1 Term 300; Pileasant’s Adm. v. Pemberion’s 
Adm., 2 Dall. 196; Baring v. Shipfpen, 2 Binn. 165; Baird v. Coch- 
ran, 4 S. & R. 115; Hepburn v. Cassell, 6 S. & R. 115; Griffith 
v.- Reford, 1 R. 197; Welt v. Snyder, 17 Pa. 77; MecFerran v. 
Powers, 1 S. & R. 102; Bank v. Walker, 9 S. & R. 229.) 

The rule forbidding an indorser to taint the paper he has indorsed 
by his own testimony applies only to an indorser of negotiable 
paper actually negotiated and put in circulation before maturity, 
and in the possession of an innocent holder without notice of any 
original defect. (Wzlt v. Snyder, 17 Pa. 77.) 

An indorser who gives credit to a note or bill by his indorse- 
ment, whether with or without consideration, must. make the paper 
good in the hands of any subsequent indorser who receives it for 
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value and in the ordinary course of business. (Struthers v. Ken- 
dall, 41 Pa. 214, 227.) In other words, he guarantees the prior 
indorsements. (Chambers v. Union National Bank, 78 Pa. 205.) He 
cannot, therefore, when the note indorsed by him has not been paid, 
call on the holder to sue the maker, and should he refuse, insist 
that he is thereby released. The indorser’s duty is to pay the note 
and sue the maker himself. (Beebe v. West Branch Bank, 7 W. 
& S. 375; Day v. Ridgway, 5 Harris 303; Gould v. Bair, 1 W. 
N. 20; Safe Deposit Bank v. Moyer, 1 Leg. Rec. Rep. 75.) 

The last indorser of a negotiable note who pays the amount to 
the holder may recover thereon against any prior indorser. Nor 
is his right to recover affected by its transfer from one indorser 
to the other in the course of business, or by the indorsement by 
all for the accommodation of the maker. Nor would the-receiving 
by the last indorser of a part of the proceeds when it was dis- 
counted, in payment of a debt due by the maker, affect the 
liabilities of the indorsers. (Youngs v. Ball,9 W. 139; Mullen v. 
French, 9 W. 96.) 

Sometimes a note is guaranteed as well as indorsed. The liability 
assumed by a guarantor is quite. different from that assumed by 
an indorser. His liability does not in the least depend on his 
notification of the maker’s inability to pay, but rather: on his 
insolvency. One of the most familiar principles of the law of 
guaranty is that the indorsers of a note which has been guaran- 
teed as well as indorsed must be exhausted before the guarantors 
are liable. (Zahm v. F. N. B., 103 Pa. 576.) aT 

The statute of frauds requires the guaranty to be in writing, but 
when a guarantor’s promise is in effect to pay his own debt, though 
that of a third person be incidentally guaranteed, it need not be 
in writing. The statute contemplates the mere promise of one man 
to be responsible for another. “The common case of the holder 
of a third person’s note assigning for value with a guaranty seems 
to be clearly referable to this principle. The assignor owes the 
assignee, and that particular mode of paying him is adopted; he 
guarantees in substance his own debt.” (Read, J., Malone v. Keever, 
44 Pa. 107, 109.) 

The striking out of the words “without recourse” in the assign- 
ment of an overdue negotiable note by the holder’s request does 
not convert it into a contract of guaranty. (Lyons v. Divelbis, 22 
Pa. 185.) Such an indorsement may be explained. (/0.) 

If an indorser of a promissory note agree to extend the time of 
payment beyond the maturity of the note, the agreement is in 
effect a guaranty that he will hold himself bound at the expiration 
of the extended period (Ridgway v. Day, 13 Pa. 208), and when 
such an extension is given, the holder is not required to give 
notice of non-payment of the note to the indorser. (Ridgway v. 
Day, 13 Pa. 208; Foster v. Jurdison, 16 East 104.) 
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After a note was presented for payment but before protest on 
the last day of grace, a stranger guaranteed in writing its payment 
in consideration that the holder would not protest it; but on the 
same day the guarantor asked to be relieved, and the note was 
protested. The indorser’s liability continued, for as the guaranty 
was between strangers to the note, no rights were conferred on 
the maker and indorser, and, therefore, the parties thereto could 
rescind it without prejudice to the holder’s right to recover from the 
indorser. (/rwin v. Setber, 1 Leg. Chron. 309.) 

As subsequent indorsers of a promissory note are but the sure- 
ties of those who precede them in the same character, though the 
note be drawn and indorsed for the accommodation of the maker 
(Young v. Ball, 9. W. 139; Mullen v. French, Ib. 76), one of the 
former, who pays a judgment recovered in an action on the note, 
is entitled to be subrogated to the place of the plaintiff, and thus 
to have the benefit of the judgment to the extent of the liability 
of the first indorsers (Lloyd v. Barr, 11 Pa. 41; Burns v. Hunt- 
ingdon Bank, 1 Pa. 395; Crofts v. Moore, 6 W. 451), and no actual 
assignment is necessary for considering that done which ought to 
be done; the substitution is worked by operation of law (Fleming 
v. Beaver, 2 R. 125; Day v. Sharp, 4 Wh. 339; Nef v. Miller, 
8 Pa. 347), unless peculiar circumstances forbid it. (Levering v. 
Rittenhouse, 6 W. & S. 190.) i 

The lien which a bank has by statute on the stock and divi- 
dends of a debtor may be claimed by an indorser who has been 
compelled to pay the bank, and who at the time of doing so gives 
notice of his claims. When this has been done, he may recover 
the dividends that have been declared and retained in an action 
for money had and received, unless he has delayed so long that 
this claim is barred by the statute of limitations. (Farmers’ Bank 
v. Gilson, 6 Pa. 51; Klopp v. Lebanon Bank, 46 Pa. 88.) 

If a definite extension of time is given to the maker of a note 
on consideration of his payment of interest in advance without the 
indorser’s assent, he is released unless he assented to the exten- 
sion. And if his assent is asserted, the burden of showing this is 
on the party seeking to charge him. “Nor can he be held liable 
if a bank, on the promise of its president to him to use his 
influence to secure for the maker of a note forbearance or tem- 
porary indulgence on condition that the note be redeemed as fast 
as possible, gives to the maker a definite extension of time with- 
out the indorser’s assent. See Notice, § 14. (Sétebeneck v. The 
Anchar Savings Bank, L. Amerman 187.) 

To hold an indorser he must be properly notified of the non- 
payment of the obligation; and whether this has been done is a 
question of fact for the jury to determine. (Bank of North 
America v. Wycoff, 4 Dall. 151; Ball v. Dennison, 4 Dall. 162.) 
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A great variety of defenses may be successfully made by an 
indorser, which will be briefly noticed. One of these is usury. If 
the note is the last of a series of renewals, the indorser can set 
up against the holder the usurious iaterest paid by the maker on 
the entire series of notes to which he was a stranger, the same . 
holder having discounted all of them. (Safe Deposit Bank v. Moyer, 
1 Leg. Rec. Rep. 75; Philson & Co. v. Horner, Leg. Inti, Aug. 31, 
1877, p. 306, and authorities there cited. Again, if the holder dis- 
charges the maker, he cannot recover of the indorser. Thus, if 
the indorsee of a note, after obtaining judgmert against the maker, 
should discharge him from custody under a proceeding issued by 
virtue of the judgment, the debt would be extinguished and the 
indorser released. (McFadden v. Parker, 4 Dall. 275.) Again, if 
A., the holder of a promissory note, discharges the maker for a 
valid consideration without the indorser’s knowledge, and then trans- 
fers it to a stranger who recovers the amount from the indorser, 
he in turn can recover what he has paid from A. (Wharton v. 
Williamson, 13 Pa. 273.) 

An indorser cannot be held if he can prove that he has paid 
the note, and that the plaintiff is holding the same only as a 
trustee for the indorser himself (Maynard v. Nekervis, 9 Pa. 81); 
nor if the note could not lawfully be issued (Southern Loan Co. 
v. Morris, 2 Pa. 175); nor if a note is non-negotiable (Smzth v. 
Philadelphia Bank, 14 Pa. 525); nor on a draft drawn for the 
amount of a note on which he has been legally discharged, as 
the consideration is lacking. (/0.) 

Nor can an indorser be held whose indorsement has been pro- 
cured through fraud. Thus, if a creditor, knowing that his debtor 
is insolvent, gets a mortgage of all his property from him for part 
of his claim, and also the indorsement of another person to another 
part of the claim, to whom nothing is said about the mortgage, 
this is a fraud on the indorser which releases him from liability. 
(Lancaster Co. Bank v. Albright, 9 H. 228.) 

We will now consider some cases in which the indorser is not 
relieved. First, when he receives a note that has been indorsed 
by him as attorney to collect the same. (Alexander v. Westmore- 
land Bank, 1 Pa. 395.) 

If the maker of an indorsed note gives a mortgage bearing the 
same date as the note, though not executed until afterward, for 
securing the payment of the note, the note is not merged or the 
indorser discharged. (Ligget v. Bank, 7 S. & R. 218.) 

And a creditor who has obtained judgment against the maker 
and indorser of a note and levied on the maker’s land, may never- 
theless have an execution on the indorser’s property. Nothing 
short of a satisfaction of the debt will prevent this, and the bare 
seizing of the land will not satisfy it. (Gro v. Huntingdon Bank, 
1 P. & W. 425.) 
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If the maker attempts to prove a want of consideration he must 
give notice, or desires to show by books that the indorsement was 
after the maturity of the note. If the plaintiff has not notice to 
produce his books, or to prove the consideration in writing, the 
defendant cannot make this defense. (Epler v. Funk, 8 Pa. 468.) 





RAILWAY ECONOMIES 


The tendency of nearly all prices is downward, and those for 
transportation by land and sea are no exception. These reductions 
are followed or preceded by greater economy in production or 
transportation, which consist of improved machinery, diminishing 
the quantity of labor, lower prices ‘for raw materials, larger cars, 
longer trains and many other things that need not be mentioned. 
The cutting away of the margin of profits in transportation rates 
is attended by the increasing study to diminish the cost of doing 
business. The economies thus discovered — applied for a period 
of years are very great. 

Many foreign railway companies séparsté the charge for carrying 
from that for loading and delivering and warehousing. In our 
country transportation companies have not adjusted the cost of 
traffic so closely; but as rates are getting very low, and the need 
of practicing greater economy is becoming more imperative, prob- 
ably the foreign practice in these regards will sooner or later be 
adopted. There is no insurmountable reason for not separating 
the charge for carrying from the terminal charge; and as compa- 
nies are receiving and delivering merchandise in different ways, 
these should be considered in fixing charges. Of course, a dif- 
ferent rate is made for a shipper who furnishes his own cars, or 
who owns a siding and unloads the cars consigned to him, or, 
in short, whose freight is transported under special conditions. 
We think, however, that there is still great room for other econ- 
omies in the shipment and delivery of freight, which will be 
briefly indicated. 

Cannot a larger number of employes be paid for the specific 
service rendered instead of by the hour, day, or other time- 
period? Some railway companies pay their engineers, conductors 
and other trainmen by the trip; and consequently, at a time like 
this, when business suddenly diminishes, train expenses to a con- 
siderable degree are also lessened, without reducing the rates of 
wages or the number of employes by a specific order. Thus the 
number that need be employed and their remuneration are self- 
adjusting. Cannot this mode of employment be greatly extended 
to the obvious advantage of all concerned, and especially in the 
shipment and delivery of freight? 
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Let us examine into the mode of delivering freight and of 
compensating those who are thus employed. At present they are 
paid by the hour, or week, or month, and in a time like this, 
when less freight is carried, the only thing that can be done is 
to reduce, temporarily at least, the number of employes. This . 
reduction may be made either by discharging some of the men 
permanently or for a given period, or by dividing the -work be- 
tween the entire number. In either event it is not easy to adjust 
the number of men to the amount of work to be done. But if the 
work were paid for by the ton or quantity one can readily under- 
stand how much more easily the number and compensation of 
the men: could be adjusted to the work. When freights were 


- light the men, of course, would have less to do; their income 


would be correspondingly reduced, but it would not be needful 
for the company to give any direction concerning their employ- 
ment. 

Such a system might require more book-keeping, but as all 
freight is classified and the bills of shipment show this, and the 
classifications, quantities shipped, etc., properly appear in the books 
of the company in due time, it would not be difficult to fix the 
remuneration on this basis if payments were delayed for a short 
time. Those who were thus employed could be paid on account, 
leaving only a small balance to be paid on the final adjustment 
of their accounts. Neither they nor the cempany would probably 
experience any serious difficulty under such a system. 

It might also. be worth considering whether a_ transportation 
company, if such a system were adopted, could not advanta- 
geously employ an individual or company to unload and deliver its 
freight. In any event there would be a sure gain, for the men 
paid in this manner would be stimulated to do their utmost in 
order to finish their work earlier or to increase their earnings. 
There would be a new stimulus for exercising the greatest activ- 
ity among all who were thus engaged. It would also have a 
tendency among the men to incite them to an equal degree of 
work, as those who were less fitted or capable would be disliked 
and ultimately displaced. 

Again, a great economy might be effected in receiving and deliv- 
ering freight, in, the larger cities especially, if the entire work, or 
a much larger part of it, were undertaken by the company 
which is to transport, or had transported it, or by a company 
organized for that purpose. To-day it costs as much to transport 
goods in New York and in other large cities from the station to 
the store as it does to carry them hundreds of miles by rail. 
If this entire business were conducted by the transportation com- 
pany,. of getting the goods for transport as well as delivering 
them, a very large saving could be effected. During busy ‘seasons 
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any one familiar with transportation in New York knows that 
hours are wasted by truckmen in waiting for the discharge of 
their loads. If they were all employed by the same company, 
every trip would be made with a view to utilizing time and 
delivering and getting a full load. We need not enlarge on the 
possibilities of economy in this direction. It is obvious that an 
arrangement can be effected by a transportation company and its 
patrons for the delivery and receiving of goods, whereby a great 
saving in time, labor and expense can be effected. The larger the 
number of patrons thus included the more easily and cheaply could 
the work be done. Instead of trying to drive down the rates 
for carrying to a lower figure, would not shippers show more 
wisdom in trying to lessen the heavy expense of conveying their 
goods to their stores or warehouses after their carriage by rail 
or water had been completed? And in trying to accomplish this 
result the transportation companies can take a most effective part, 
and in so doing effect a great gain not only for their customers 
but also for themselves. 
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WHAT IS A PROMISSORY NOTE? 
SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS. 
Hogue v. Williamson. 


A written obligation that ‘‘ on or before May Ist, 1888, I promise to pay H., or 
order, one thousand Mex. Silv. Dollars,” properly signed, is a negotiable promis- 
sory note. 


GAINES, J.—This is a question certified to us for determination by the 
Court of Civil Appeals for the Third Supreme Judicial District. The cer- 
tificate is as follows: “The plaintiff, Hogue, brought suit against de- 
fendant, Williamson, upon a written obligation, which reads as follows: 
‘Saltillo, January 25, 1888. On or before May Ist, 1888, I promise to pay 
C. C. Hogue, or order, one thousand Mex. Silv. Dollars. Geo. S. Will- 
iamson. $1,000 Mex.’ The petition alleges that on May 1, 1888, Mex- 
ican dollars were each worth 85 cents in American coin, and plaintiff 
asks gs oe for $850. He states in his petition that the note is paya- 
ble in Mexican silver dollars. The defendant filed a general denial, 
and also averred in his answer under oath that the note sued on was 
given for money which the plaintiff had won from defendant in a game 
with cards, and was therefore illegal and void. Upon the trial in the 
court below the plaintiff put in evidence the written obligation sued on, 
and proved that on May 1, 1888, Mexican silver dollars were worth 80 
cents each. The plaintiff then rested, and the defendant introduced no 
testimony. The court instructed the jury to return a verdict for 
defendant, which was done, and judgment entered accordingly. If the 
instrument sued on was a promissory note, this was error. (/Vewfon v. 
Newton, 77 Tex. §11,14 S. W. Rep. 157.) With this explanation, the 
Court of Civil Appeals for the Third Supreme Judicial District certifies 
and submits to the Supreme Court for decision as part of the law of this 
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Case, as a new or novel question, the following proposition: ‘Was the 
burden of proof on the plaintiff, after the introduction of the instrument 
sued on, to show non-performance of its-obligations by defendant? In 
other words, is the written obligation sued on a promissory note, obli- 
gating its maker to pay a certain sum of money? Or is it an ordinary 
contract for the delivery of a certain commodity? And must the . 
plaintiff, by affirmative testimony, show a breach of the contract ?'”’ 

We are of the opinion that the instrument in question isa promissory 
note. It is such in form and in substance, unless the fact that the sum 
“wees is expressed in Mexican silver dollars should make a difference. 

peaking of the sum for which a bill of exchange must be drawn, Mr. 
Chitty says: “It may be the money of any country.” (Chit. Bills, 160.) 
Judge Story says: “But, provided the note be for the payment of 
money only,it is wholly immaterial in the currency or money of what coun- 
try it may be payable. It may be payable in the money or currency of : 
England or France or Spain or Holland or Italy or of any other country. 
It may be payable in coins, such as in pounds sterling, livres, turnoises, 
francs, florins, etc., for in all these and the like cases the sum of money 
to be paid is fixed by the par of exchange or the known denomination 
of the currency with reference to the par.” - (Story, Prom. Notes, § 17.) 
The same rule is distinctly laid down in 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 58, and in 
Tied. Com. Paper, § 29b. In view of the opinion of these eminent text 
writers, it is remarkable that we have found but two cases in which the 
question is discussed or decided. In Black v. Ward, 27 Mich. 191, it is 
held that a note made in Michigan, payable in Canada in “Canada cur- 
rency,’ is payable in money, and is therefore negotiable. But in 
Thompson v. Sloan, 23 Wend. 71, a note made in New York, and pay- 
able there in “Canada currency,” was held not negotiable. The court, 
however, say : “ This view of the case is not incompatible with a bill or 
note payable in money of a foreign denomination or any other denom- 
ination being negotiable, for it can be paid in our own coin of equivalent 
value, to which it is always reduced by a recovery. A note payable in 
pounds, sh llings and pence, made in any country, is but another mode 
of expressing the amount in dollars and cents, and is so understood 
judicially. ‘The course, therefore, in an action on such instrument is to 
aver and prove the value of the sum expressed in our own tenderable 
coin.” This decision was made in 1840, and it is to be inferred that at 
that time the dollar was not a denomination of the lawful money of 
Canada. We also infer that when the Michigan case arose this had 
been changed, and the denomination of Canada money corresponded 
with that of the United States. Upon this theory it would seem that 
the cases may be reconciled. The language quoted from the opinion in 
Thompson v. Sloan, supra, indicates clearly that, if the money named in 
the note had been a denomination of Canada money, the ruling would 
have been different, unless, perchance, the word “currency” would 
have affected the question. The note we have under consideration is 
for Mexican silver dollars—coins recognized by the laws of the United 
States as money of the republic of Mexico. (Rev. St. U.S. § 3,567.) We 
conclude that the note sued upon in this case was a negotiable promis- 
sory note, and that when the plaintiff offered it in evidence, and proved 
the value of the Mexican dollar at the time of its maturity, he had made 
a prima factze case; and our opinion will be certified accordingly.— 
Southwestern Reporter. 
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SET-OFF OF DEPOSITS AGAINST UNMATURED 
NOTES. 
SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 
King v. Armstrong. 


When a person entitled to share in the distribution of a trust fund is also in- 
debted to the fund, and is insolvent, his indebtedness may in equity be set off 
against his distributive share ; and the right of set-off will not be defeated by the 
assignment of his claim, though made before the amount of his indebtedness or 
distributive share is ascertained. 

Each shareholder of a National banking association is individually liable for its 
debts, to the extent of the amount of his stock at its par value, in addition to the 
amount invested in the shares held by him ;‘ and. a receiver appointed to wind up 
the affairs of such an association that has become insolvent is authorized, under the 
direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, to enforce the liability of its stockhold- 
ers, and collect from each of them the necessary amount, up to the extent of his 
liability, for the payment of the creditors. ; 

The indebtedness of the stockholders on their individual liability, together with 
the other assets of the insolvent bank, constitute a trust fund for the benefit of its 
creditors ; and in equity such indebtedness of a stockholder who is insolvent may 
be set off against a dividend, payable out of the trust fund, ona balance due him 
on his deposit account with the bank at the time of its failure. 

An assignment by the stockholder of his claim against the. bank, before the 
direction of the Comptroller to enforce his liability, but after the insolvency of the 
bank, does not affect the right to set off his liability against the dividend due on his 
claim, nor does the fact that the Comptroller, at the time of the assignment, had not 
determined the amount necessary to be collected from the stockholders for the pay- 
ment of the creditors. It is sufficient that such direction has been given, and 
amount so determined, when the set-off is made. 

WILLIAMS, J.—The Be soa National Bank of Cincinnati, a banking 
association organized under the National bank act, became confessedly 
insolvent, and suspended business, on the 21st day of June, 1887, and on 
the 27th day of that month the defendant, David Armstrong, was ap- 
pointed, by the Comptroller of the Currency, receiver to wind up its 
affairs. The franchises of the bank were adjudged forfeited, and the as- 
sociation dissolved, by a decree of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
at Cincinnati, on the 12th day of July, 1887. When the bank failed, it 
was indebted to Charles A. Brownell in the sum of $3,330.52, that being 
the balance then standing to his credit on his deposit account, which 
balance, on the 30th day of July, 1887, he assigned to the plaintiffs, 
Joseph King, M. Schroder, and Charles E. Brownell, as a security for, or 
payment on, a pre-existing debt which he owed them. The plaintiffs 
soon afterwards presented their claim to the receiver, and on the 15th 
day of September, 1887, obtained from him a certificate stating the 
had made satisfactory proof of the assignment, and that they were cred- 
itors of the bank to the amount of the balance due Charles A. Brownell 
on the deposit account. On the 1st day of November, 1887, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency declared a dividend of 2 6 Per cent. on the claims 
of the creditors, and issued to the receiver checks for the amount of the 
dividend due each creditor, payable to the creditor. Among them was 
a check for $832.63, the dividend on the claim assigned to the plaintiffs. 
The defendant refused to pay that dividend to the plaintiffs, who there- 
upon brought the action below to recover it. 

At the time of the failure of the Fidelity Bank, Charles A. Brownell 
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was the owner of 50 shares of its capital stock, of the par value of $100 
each, on which, under the provisions of the National bank act, he was 
liable for the indebtedness of the bank to the amount of his stock, in 
addition to the sum invested in the stock held by him. That act pro- 
vides that “the shareholders of every National banking association 
shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one . 
for another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such associa- 
tion, to the extent of the amount of their stock herein, at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such shares.” (Rev. St. 
U.S. § 5,151.) When the bank failed, as well as when Brownell assigned 


‘the balance due on his deposit account to the plaintiffs, he was, and 


still is, insolvent, and, immediately after the transfer to the plaintiffs of 
the balance due him from the bank, he made a general assignment for 
the benefit of his creditors. At the time the plaintiffs obtained from 
the receiver the certificates alluded to, he was not aware of the liability 
of Brownell as a stockholder of the bank, but became aware of it before 
the checks for the dividend on the claims of creditors were’received ; 
and they were received with instructions from the Comptroller to with- 
hold them from all stockholders and others in any way indebted to the 
bank. Afterwards the Comptroller decided that it was necessary to en- 
force the stockholders’ liability to the full extent of $100 on each share, 
in order to pay the indebtedness of the bank, and made his order ac- 
cordingly, declaring such necessity, and directing the defendant to col- 
lect, by suit or otherwise, from each stockholder, including Charles A. 
Brownell, the full amount of his liability. On the liability of Brownell, 
which amounts to $5,000, nothing has been paid; and the receiver 
sought, in the action below, to have it set off against the dividend in his 
hands upon the claim assigned by Brownell to the plaintiffs. The Su- 
perior Court allowed the set-off, and it is of that the plaintiffs are here 
complaining. 

The question in the case, therefore, is whether, upon the facts stated, 
the receiver is entitled to retain the amount of the dividend due on the 
debt which the bank owed Charles A. Brownell at the time of its failure, 
and apply it on his liability as a stockholder of the bank. His right to 
do so is controverted by the plaintiffs, chiefly on the ground that the 
cross demands are not due to and from the parties, respectively, in the 
same right, or, more definitely stated, that the stockholder’s liability is 
for the exclusive and equal benefit of the creditors, and is not a debt 
due the bank or an asset of the bank, while the balance due on Brow- 
nell’s deposit account is a debt of the bank, payable out of its assets, 
which he could not set off against his stockholder’s liability, and conse- 
quently the receiver, it is claimed, cannot set off the liability against the 
debt, or dividend due upon it. There is a noticeable difference, of 
some importance, between the administration of the effects of an in- 
solvent Ohio corporation and those of a National banking association. 
With respect to the former the stockholder’s liability does not pass to 
the assignee or receiver as assets for administration, and no right of 
action can accrue thereon in his favor. It can be enforced only at the 
suit of the creditors ; and hence the assignee may not lawfully withhold 
from a creditor of such corporation a dividend due him from its assets, 
on the ground that he is liable as a stockholder, and the creditors, on 
account of his insolvency, might not otherwise be able to enforce the 
collection of any part of his liability. The creditors in such case un- 
doubtedly could, by appropriate action, reach the dividend, and compel 
its application to the payment of the indebtedness of the stockholder ; 
but, as between a stockholder and the assignee, the latter would not 
have the legal right to set off the former's liability against a dividend 
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due him as a creditor, for the assignee is wholly without authority to 
collect or receive any part of the amount owing by the stockholder. It 
is different with a receiver of a National bank. By the provisions of 
the National bank act the Comptroller of the Currency may appoint a 
receiver of such banking association whenever he is satisfied that it is 
in default in the payment of its circulating notes, or has become insolv- 
ent; and the receiver is required, under the direction of the Comp- 
troller, to “take possession of the books, records, and assets of every 
description ef such association, collect all debts, dues and claims be- 
longing to it, * * * and may, if mecessary to pay the debts of such 
association, enforce the individual liability of the stockholders.” Rev. 
St. U. S.§ 5,234; Act June 30, 1876, Supp. Rev. St. U. S. (2d Ed.) p. 107. 
The receiver is authorized to collect from each stockholder the neces- 
sary amount, up to the full extent of his liability, to meet the demands 
of the creditors, and appears to be charged with that duty. The amount 
due from the stockholders becomes assets, to be administered by him as 
the other assets of the bank in his hands; and all of the assets, includ- 
ing the individual liability of the stockholders, constitute a trust fund 
for the benefit of all creditors having valid claims against the bank. It 
therefore becomes the duty of the receiver, under the direction of the 
Comptroller, to so administer the fund as to secure to each beneficiary 
his just proportion of it. In his trust capacity he is the representative 
of all the creditors and of all the stockholders, both in the collection of 
the assets and their proper distribution; and. the fund collected from 
the stockholders goes into that arising from the other assets, and is 
distributed in the same way to the creditors, without separation or dis- 
tinction on account of the source from which it is derived. It-alto- 
gether constitutes one common fund, for the equal benefit of all the 
creditors, according to their respective rights ; so that whatever is due 
from Charles A. Brownell on his individual liability as a stockholder is 
due the receiver in the same relation in which he owes the dividend on 
the claim of Brownell against the bank. If Brownell were solvent, so 
that the amount of his liability could be collected, the fund for the 
creditors would be increased $5,000 by its collection; and by the pe - 
ment of the dividend to him or his assignees, the plaintiffs, it woul oe 
reduced $832.63. If the dividend were paid to Charles A. Brownell, 
and not placed beyond the reach of legal process, it might be immedi- 
ately subjected by the receiver to the payment of his indebtedness on 
his stockholder’s liability ; but, if it is required to be paid to the plaint- 
iffs, the creditors’ fund will be permanently diminished to that amount, 
which, at the same time, will lose the amount due it from Brownell, be- 
cause, on account of his insolvency, nothing can be collected from him, 
unless the receiver is allowed to retain the dividend now in his hands, 
and have Brownell’s indebtedness set off against it. While the relation 
of Brownell to the receiver may not, strictly speaking, be that of debtor 
and creditor, in the sense essential to the right of set-off at law, he was, 
before he assigned his claim to the plaintiffs, both a debtor to, and 
creditor of, the fund which the receiver represents. Equity will enforce 
the set-off, or compensation of cross demands so far as they equal each 
other, when necessary to prevent one of the parties from losing his de- 
mand on account of the insolvency of the other. Upon the same 
principle, when a person entitled to share in the distribution of a trust 
fund is also indebted to the fund, and is insolvent, his indebtedness 
may, in equity, be set off against his distributive share; and, as a gen- 
eral rule, the right of set*off will not be defeated by the assignment of 
his claim, though made before the amount of his indebtedness or of his 
distributive share is ascertained. 
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That application of the principle is not in conflict’with the case of 
Sawyer v. Hoag, 17 Wall, 610, which is relied on by counsel for plaint- 
iffs. Sawyer was indebted to the Lumberman’s Insurance Company of 
Chicago in the sum of $4,250 on his stock subscription, and, after the 
company became insolvent by reason of its losses in the great fire in 
that city, bought up, for a small sum, a certificate of an adjusted loss 
of $5,000 against the company, and sought to have it set off against his © 
stock liability after the company had been adjudged a bankrupt. The 
court held that the stock subscription was a trust fund for the equal 
benefit of all the creditors of the company, and Sawyer was not entitled 
to the set-off he was demanding, because to allow it would give him 
an undue proportion of the fund, and deprive other creditors of their 
just share. It was contended in behalf of Sawyer that the right to the 
set-off was given by the bankrupt act, which provided that “in all cases 
of mutual debts or credits between the parties, the accounts between 
them shall be stated, and one debt set off against the other, and the bal- 
ance only shall be allowed or paid.” That provision of the bankrupt 
law, it was held, was not intended to enlarge the doctrine of set-off, and, 
in speaking of the right of set-off under it, Mr. Justice Miller said: 
“ The debts must be mutual; must be in the same right. The case be- 
fore us is not of that character. The debt which the plaintiff owed for 
his stock was a trust fund, devoted. to the payeest of all the creditors 
of the company. As soon as the company became insolvent, and this 
fact became known to the plaintiff, the right of set-off for an ordinary 
debt to its full amount ceased. It became a fund belonging equally, in 
equity, to all the creditors, and could not be appropriated by the debtor 
to the exclusive payment of his own claim.’"" The case is essentially 
different from the one we have before us. The debt which Sawyer owed 
the insurance company was due to a trust fund, in which all the credit- 
ors were entitled to share equally. The debt which the company owed 
him was one which was only entitled to receive its proportion of the 
fund, and not entitled to payment out of it in full. He could not, 
therefore, set off the whole amount of the debt due him against that 
which he owed the fund, for that would result in an unequal distribution 
of the fund, and enable him to obtain more of it, proportionately, than 
the other creditors, and more than his proper share. That was the 
reason for denying the set-off which he sought to have made. Thé 
reason is wholly wanting in the present case. Here the set-off allowed 
by the court below was not of the entire claim which the bank owed 
Brownell, against his obligation to contribute to the trust fund on his 
stockholder’s liability, but only of his proper share and proportion of 
that fund payable on his claim against the bank, as ascertained by divi- 
dend duly made and declared. The allowance of the set-off took 
nothing from the other creditors to which they were entitled, and gave 
nothing to the claim of Brownell except what it was justly entitled to 
receive—its proper share of the trust fund. It in no way interferes with 
the equal rights and equities of the other creditors, but, on the con- 
trary, preserves and protects their rights, and inures to their benefit, by 
increasing the fund. We see no valid objection to the set-off adjudged 
by the court below, unless the right was defeated by the assignment of 
Brownell’s claim against the bank to the plaintiffs; and we think it was 
not. 

It is contended by counsel for the plaintiffs that the liability of 
Brownell as a stockholder had not accrued when the assignment to 
them was made, and therefore could not be set‘off against the dividend 
due on the claim. The position of counsel is that the liability was not 
complete, and so not due, until the Comptroller of the Currency directed 
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the receiver to enforce it, which was subsequent to the assignment. In 
support of this position, Kennedy v. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498, 505, is cited, in 
which it is said: “It is for the Comptroller to decide when it is neces- 
sary to institute proceedings against the stockholders to enforce their 
personal liability, and whether the whole or a part, and, if a part, how 
much, shall be collected. These questions are referred to his judgment 
and discretion, and his determination is conclusive. . . . He may 
make it at such time as he may deem proper, and upon such data as 
shall be satisfactory to him. This action on his part is indispensable 
whenever the personal liability of the stockholders is sought to be en- 
forced, and must precede the.institution of suit by the receiver. The 
fact must be distinctly averred in all such cases, and, if put in issue, 
must be proved.” The power appears to be vested in the Comptroller 
to determine when it is necessary to collect from the stockholders, and 
the amount to be collected, but not to establish the liability, or deter- 
mine when it accrues. The liability is complete, and subject to proceed- 
ings for its enforcement, when the banking association omes 
insolvent and suspends business. The Comptroller simply directs at 
what time, and to what extent, the liability shall be enforced. It may 
require an investigation of the condition of the bank, its assets and 
liabilities, in order to determine whether resort to the stockholders is 
necessary, and for what amount; and while that duty is devolved upon 
the Comptroller, and no proceeding can be instituted against the stock- 
holders until directed by him, the maturity of the liability is not post- 
poned until such direction is given. The proceeding only is so lye ator 
By the provisions of the National Bank act already quoted, the receiver 
is required, “under the direction of the Comptroller, to collect all 
debts,” etc., belonging to the banking association ; and it might as well 
be said that, inasmuch as the receiver could only collect the debts due 
the bank under the direction of the Comptroller, a matured note held by 
the bank at the time of its failure does not become due until the Comp- 
troller has directed it to be sued, as that the liability of stockholders 
dogs not mature until instructions are received from the Comptroller to 
institute proceedings for its enforcement. Receivers generally institute. 
suits under the direction of the courts by which they are appointed; 
and, though the order of the court authorizing the suit may be essential 
to its maintenance, it does not follow that the claim sued on matured 
only upon the order being made. The receiver of an insolvent National 
bank obtains his appointment from the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
acts under his directions and orders, which are analogous to an order 
of court to a receiver appointed by it. It is well settled that the statu- 
tory liability of stockholders of Ohio corporations is complete, so as to 
set the statute of limitations running in their favor, when the corporate 

roperty has been placed in the hands of an assignee in bankruptcy or 
insolvency, or of a receiver to wind up its affairs. The exact amount of 
the liability of each stockhélder may not then be known, and can only 
be ascertained in the progress of the action; yet the court may retain 
control of the cause and parties until the amount is definitely fixed, and 
the ultimate rights of the parties are adjusted. ( Younglove v. Lime Co., 
49 Ohio St. 663, 33 N. E. Rep. 234.) The liability of Charles A. Brown- 
ell, as a stockholder of the Fidelity Bank, was due, we think, in every 
sense essential to the set-off, when the bank failed; and the assignment 
of his claim against it to the plaintiffs therefore presented no obstacle 
to the allowance of the set-off. Nor did the certificate which the 
plaintiffs obtained from the receiver. That gave them no new right, 
and amounted to nothing more than an acknowledgment of the correct- 
ness of the claim, and its assignment to them. Their position was in 
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no way changed on account of it. Weare of opinion the court com- 
mitted no error in retaining the cause until the amount of Brownell’s 
liability was determined, and then setting it off against the dividend due 
on his claim against the bank. 

The judgment is affirmed.—Northeastern Reporter. 
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LEGAL CHARACTER OF CHECK BEFORE ACCEPT- 
ANCE. 


SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 
Bank of Marysvillev. Windisch-Muhihauser Brewing Co. 


Money received by a bank on general deposit becomes the property of the bank, 
and its relation to the depositor is that of a debtor, and not of bailee or trustee of 
the money. 

The check of such depositor for part of the sum due him is not an assign- 
ment pro tanto, without acceptance by the bank. 

Where, at the time such check is drawn. or when it is presented, the drawer is 
indebted to the bank on past-due paper, it may treat the cross demand existing 
between them as compensated, so far as they equal each other, and credit the 
demands accordingly; and, if there is not then sufficient balance standing to the 
credit of the drawer, payment of the check may be refused for want of funds 

WILLIAMS, J.—The Windisch-Muhlhauser Brewing Company brought 
its action against the Bank of Marysville, in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Union neceagr upon a check drawn on the bank by George 
Schlegel, October 16, 1888, for the sum of $368.20, payable to the order 
of the plaintiff. The petition alleges, in substance, that on the roth da 
of October, 1888, the check, duly indorsed, was presented at the ban 
for payment, at which time Schlegel had sufficient funds on deposit in 
the beak to pay it, but payment was refused because, before the present- 
ation of the check, the whole of the amount standing to the credit of 
Schlegel, on his deposit account, had been applied by the bank towards 
the payment of a note held by it on which there was then due from 
Schlegel to the bank a sum greater than the amount of his deposit, 
which application, it is averred, was made without the plaintiff's knowl- 
edge or consent. The petition avers that Schlegel was insolvent when 
the check was presented for payment, and when it was drawn; and it 
also contains an allegation of the amount due on the check, for which, 
with interest, the plaintiff asks judgment. A general demurrer to the 
petition was overruled, and the defendant answered, alleging that, at the 
time the check was drawn, Schlegel was indebted to the bank in the sum 
of $1,050 on a promissory note given to it by him for money advanced, 
and other indebtedness contracted in the course of their business ; and 
that on the 17th of October, 1888, before thé presentation of the check, 
and without any knowledge of its existence the bank credited the note, 
which was then long past due, with the amount then owing to Schlegel 
on his deposit account, which was $378.41; and, therefore, when the 
check was presented, there were no funds with which to pay it. The 
answer also alleges that the deposit was not made for any particular 
purpose nor under any special agreement or direction, but was a general 
deposit, merely, and that the defendant had no means of securing or 
satisfying Schlegel’s indebtedness to it except by applying thereon the 
balance due on the deposit, as was done. A general demurrer to the 
answer was sustained, and age rendered for the plaintiff, which 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court : | 
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The bank here contends that both judgments should be reversed, 
because, it is claimed, the bank had a lien on Schlegel’s deposit as a 
security for his indebtedness, which gave it the right to apply the former 
to the payment of the latter, or, if it had not such a lien, it was entitled 
to set off Schlegel’s indebtedness to it against the amount due him on 
his deposit account. The position taken by counsel for the defendant 
in error is that Schlegel did not part with the ownership and control of 
his money by depositing it in bank, and his check constituted an assign- 
ment and appropriation of that amount of the specific fund on which it 
was drawn, to the plaintiff, after which the bank could not, without the 
plaintiff's consent, apply the fund in payment of Schlegel’s past-due 
note, or set off the one against the other. That view of the law appears 
to have been adopted by the courts below, and no other is advanced 
here in support of the judgments there rendered. 

There are cases in which it is held that a bank check for a part of the 
sum standing to the credit of the drawer is an equitable assignment fra 
tanto; and expressions of that purport may be found in opinions of 
judges in cases where the question was not involved. Counsel for 
defendant in error relies chiefly on Stewart v. Smith, 17 Ohio St. 82-85, 
where it is said: “Such a check is an appropriation of a specific sum 
in the hands of the drawee to the absolute use and control of the 
holder”; and it is argued that, being such an appropriation, the title 
to the fund at once vests in the payee of the check, and cannot be 
defeated or affected by any subsequent act of the drawee. The-question 
in that case was whether the drawer of the check was discharged by 
reason of delay in its presentation for payment; and the sentence above 
quoted from the opinion of the learned judge occurs in the discussion of 
the difference, in its legal effect, of delay in presenting bills of exchange 
and bank checks for acceptance and payment. In the recent case of 
Covert v. Rhodes, 48 Ohio St. 66, 27 N. E. Rep. 94, it was held, after full 
consideration, that such a check, before acceptance, does not constitute 
an assignment, so as to vest the title to the fund or credit against which 
it was drawn, or any part of it, in the payee or holder. Some of the 
authorities which maintain that doctrine are collected in that case, to 
which many more might be added. The rule results from the legal rela- 
tion of the bank to its general depositors. The former is not a bailee or 
trustee, in any sense, of the money of the latter. The bank does not 
contract to keep on hand the particular money deposited, or pay the 
depositor’s checks out of it, nor is it expected todo so. The money of 
such depositor is commingled with other moneys of the bank, the 
amount deposited carried to the customer’s credit in account with the 
bank, and payments made on his checks are charged to his account. 
Unless there is some agreement to the contrary deposits received by the 
bank become its pe gees They belong to it and can be loaned or 
otherwise disposed of by it as any other money belonging to the bank. 
If the money be stolen or destroyed, the loss must be borne by the bank 
though it be free from negligence or fault. It is accountable as a debtor, 
and the relation between it and the general depositor is essentially that 
of debtor and creditor. In legal effect the deposit is a loan to the bank. 
Hence a check of such a customer is not drawn upon a specific fund, 
but is an order drawn by acreditor on his debtor, requesting him to 
pay part of what is due the creditor to the payee or holder. It no doubt 
evidences an intention of the drawer to have the sum specified paid to 
the holder, but does not transfer the title to any fund, or part of it, or 
the bank’s liability to the drawer. If it effected such a transfer, upon 
the failure of the bank before the check could be presented, in the exer- 
cise of due diligence, the loss would fail on the holder, as between him 
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and the drawer; and, whether presented or not, the former could pur- 
sue the deposit in the hands of an assignee or other representative of 
the bank. But, as the check does not operate as a transfer of the title 
to any fund, neither of these consequences result. 

The liability of the bank to Schlegel being that of a debtor only, it 
does not seem of much practical importance. in the disposition of the 
case whether the effect of the check was to assign that much of his © 
claim to the plaintiff or not. The case made by the pleadings is this: 
The bank owed Schlegel, on his deposit account, when he gave the 
brewing company his check, more than the amount for which it was 
drawn. Atthe sametime Schlegel owed the bank, on his note, a sum 
greater than the bank's indebtedness to him. These mutual debts existed 
between the parties in the same relation, were both past due, and each 
was founded on contract. Our statute secures the right of set-off 
between parties sustaining the relation of debtor and creditor, between 
whom there are such demands, and those existing between banks and 
their customers are not excepted from its operation ; so that if Schlegel, 
when the check was drawn, had brought an action on his claim against 
the bank, the latter could have set off against it the debt which Schlegel 
owed the bank. And it is clear the right of set-off was not defeated or 
impaired by the check, even if it be treated as an assignment. The 
statute plainly protects the right of set-off, when it existed between the 

ies, notwithstanding the assignment by either of his demand. Its 
anguage is: ‘When cross demands have existed between persons 
under such circumstances that if one had brought an action against the 
other a counter-claim or set-off could have been set up, neither can be 
deprived of the benefit thereof by assignment by the other; but the two 
demands must be deemed compensated, so far as they equal each other.” 
Rev. St. § 5,077. By force of the statute the indebtedness of the bank 
to Schlegel was paid by a corresponding amount of the indebtedness of 
Schlegel to the bank; and crediting Schlegel’s note with the amount 
due on his deposit account, as was done by the bank, was but giving 
effect to the provisions of the statute. 

It is said to be a well-settled rule of the law merchant that a bank 
has a general lien on all the funds of a depositor in its possession for 
any balance due on general account, or other indebtedness contracted 
in the course of their dealings, and may appropriate the funds to the 

ment of such indebtedness. The right to make such appropriation, 
it is held, grows out of the relation of the parties, as debtor and credi- 
tor, and rests upon the principle that, “as the depositor is indebted to 
the bank upon a demand which is due, the funds in its possession may 
properly and justly be applied in payment of such debt, and it has 
therefore a right to retain such funds until payment is actually made.” 
(Falkland v. Bank, 84 N. Y. 145.) Though this right is called a “lien,” 
strictly it is not, when applied to a ign deposit, for a person cannot 
have a lien upon his own pope ut only on that of another; and, as 
we have seen, the funds of general deposit in a bank are the property of 
the bank. Properly speaking the right, in such case, is that of set-off, 
arising from the existence of mutual demands. The practical effect, 
however, is the same. The cross demands are satisfied, so far as they 
are equal, leaving whatever balance may be due on either as the true 
amount of the indebtedness from the one party to the other. Aside, 
then, from any question as to whether the plaintiff could maintain its 
action on the check without gs 2m of it by the bank, the petition 
fails to make a case against the defendant. True, the petition does not 
allege that the deposit made by Schlegel in the defendant bank was a 
general one, but it is presumed to be such unless it otherwise appear ; 
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and there is nothing in the petition from which it may be inferred that 
the deposit was special,or made under any particular agreement or 
ens pre- 


direction. It is also true, the petition avers, t 


t when the 


sented the check for payment the drawer had sufficient 
bank for its payment; but it is alleged that the bank held the past-due 
paper of Schlegel for an amount exceeding his deposit, and had applied 
the whole amount due him in payment of the paper before the presenta- 


tion of the check. 


It is not im 


ds in the 


rtant that the application was made 


without the plaintiff's consent. Such consent was not necessary to give 
validity to the application, and, if it were, the want of it would not 
entitle the plaintiff to recover, for the right to have the claims set off 
would still exist. The judgments of the Circuit Court and Court of 
Common Pleas are reversed, and cause remanded, with instructions to 
sustain the demurrer to the petition, and for further proceedings.— 
Northeastern Reporter. 
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BANK COLLECTION. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 


Jagger v. National German-American Bank of St. Paul. 


When a bank receives commercial pa 
taking on its part that, in case of its 


r for collection there is an implied under- 
ishonor, it will take all steps necessary to 


protect the holder’s rights against all previous parties to the paper ; and an allega- 
tion that the holder instructed the bank to do so only states what the law implies, 
and changes neither the issues nor the burden of proof. 

The collection clerk, to whom the paper was delivered, having testified that the 





holder told him not to protest it in case of non-payment. and having in corrobora- 
tion of his testimony introduced the coilection book in which he had, at the time, 
made an entry to that effect, the defendant offered to prove that the clerk was a 
cautious, careful man, and that this was the only errcr ever attributed tohim. e/d, 
that the offered evidence was inadmissible. 

Mere knowledge on part of an indorser derived from the maker, that paper has 


been dishonored, is not ‘‘ notice.” 


entitled to look to him for payment. 


MITCHELL, J.—This was an action to recover damages for the alleged 
failure of the defendant to take the necessary steps to fix the liability of 


the indorsers on a promissory note which plainti 


collection. 


The notice must come from a parity who is 


deposited with it for 
The allegation of the complaint is that plaintiff delivered 


the note to the bank for collection, “ notifying it to take all necessary 
steps, in case of non-payment of the note at maturity, to hold the 


indorsers upon the same by due notice of non-payment.” 


Defendant 


insists that, having alleged express instructions to the bank, plaintiff 
was bound to prove it, and could not rest on the undertaking of the 
bank implied from the mere fact of receiving the paper for collection. 


There is nothing in this. 


The complaint alleged nothing more than 


would have been implied in the absence of any express instructions. 


The all 
proof. 


than is necessary he is bound to prove it. 

Defendant’s collection clerk testified that when plaintiff delivered the 
note for collection he notified him not to protest it, and in corroboration 
of this he was allowed to introduce in evidence the collection book, in 
which he made an entry at the time that the note was not to be pro- 


tested. 


tion referred to neither changed the issues nor the burden of 
he position of counsel is, in effect, that if a party alleges more 


It can hardly be necessary to say that it would not have been 
competent, for any purpose, to prove that this clerk was a cautious, 
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careful man, and this was the only error ever attributed to him. 
If he committed an error on this occasion the defendant is liable; 
although it may have been the only mistake he ever made. - Nor would 
the evidence offered have any legal bearing upon the question at issue, 
viz., whether the plaintiff gave express instructions not to protest the 
note. 
Defendant offered to prove that the maker of the note, at the time it 
fell due, notified the plaintiff that it would not be paid, and that the lat- 
ter said “ he would carry the note along for a time” ; also, that on the 
day the note fell due, or the day subsequent, the maker notified one of 
the indorsers of the dishonor of the note. If this evidence was offered 
for the purpose of proving that plaintiff had knowledge of the dishonor 
of the note, and therefore should himself have notified the indorsers, 
the answer is that he hag intrusted that matter to the defendant, and 
had a right to assume that it would attend to it. If it was offered for 
the purpose of proving that plaintiff had extended the time of. payment 
to the maker, and thereby himself released the indorsers, it is enough 
to say that the evidence had no tendency to prove any such extension. 
And if it was offered for the purpose of proving that the indorsers had 
notice of the dishonor of the paper, and therefore was not released, the 
answer is that what was offered to be proved would have been insufficient 
as notice in respect to both its source and its substance. Mere knowl- 
edge of the dishonor of paper is not notice. Notice signifies more. It 
must come from one who is entitled to look to the party for payment, 
and must inform him (1) that the note has been duly presented for pay- 
ment; (2) that it has been dishonored ; (3) that the holder looks to him 
for payment. Although, probably, if the notice comes from the proper 
party, and contains the first two of these requisites, the third would be 
implied. The evidence was inadmissible for any purpose. 
rder affirmed.—Northwestern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BONDS—INDORSEMENT FOR COLLECTION.—An indorsement of a 
draft to a bank “ for collection,” accompanied by a credit of the amount 
of the draft upon the indorser’s account with the bank, does not trans- 
fer to the bank the legal title to such draft, and a correspondent of the 
bank, who collects the draft for it, is responsible therefor to the in- 
dorser. [7Zyson v. Western Nat. Bank, Md. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—SUBSEQUENT TRANSFER.—Where a per- 
son executes accommodation notes in payment.of his brother’s debt, 
and the latter pays them as they mature, but fails to concel them, and 
afterwards indorses them to a third person, the indorsee takes the notes 
subject to their infirmities. [Cottrell v. Watkins, Va.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT OF NOTE.—An indorser 
of a note is not a surety, within Mansf. Dig. §§ 6,396, 6,397, authorizing a 
surety to maintain an action against his principal to obtain indemnity 


_against the liability for which he is bound, before it is due, whenever 


any grounds for attachment exist, and in such actions to obtain ordérs 
of attachment. [Rice v. Dorrian, Ark.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE—LIABILITY OF INDORSERS.—In 
an action by the indorsee of a note against the maker and two indorsers, 
it appeared that, before the note was delivered to the payee, the maker 
procured the other defendants to indorse it as further security, to enable 
' 
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the payee to raise money on it; and that, when the payee indorsed it to 
plaintiff, he inadvertently wrote his name above the names of the two 
other indorsers, with the words “ without recourse,” above his name: 
Held, that such indorsers were liable on the note as makers, without 
demand on the maker, and notice of non-payment and protest. [Bank of 
Jamaica v. Jefferson, Tenn.) 

NOTARY PUBLIC—WOMEN.—Mill. & V. Code, § 936, provides that all 
males of the age of 21 years, etc., are qualified to hold office. Section 48 
provides that words used in the statutes, importing the masculine gen- 
der, include the feminine and neuter: Held, that such statutes cannot 
be construed as giving the women the right to hold office, and that, in 
the absence of a constitutional provision or special enabling act, a woman 
is not eligible to hold the office of notary public. [State v. Davidson, 
Tenn.] 

PAYMENT BY CHECK—DILIGENCE IN COLLECTION.—A check drawn 
by defendants in Philadelphia on a bank there, and there delivered to 
an agent of plaintiff, a resident of New York, was taken by the agent 
on the same day to New York, and delivered to plaintiff, who on the 
following day placed it in bank for collection. The drawee bank having 
failed after the check was given, it was not paid: Held, that it was 
properly held, as a matter of law, that plaintiff exercised due diligence. 
| Rosenthal v. Ehritcher, Penn.| 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—CONTRIBUTION.—W., R., and plaintiff exe- 
cuted a note to a bank to procure a loan to W., plaintiff and R. being 
sureties. The bank required another surety for the three makers. 
Thereupon W. asked defendant to sign as surety for the principals, who, 
he said, had executed the note jointly and severally, and defendant 
wrote his name below the signatures of the others, prefixing the word 
“Surety.” W. became bankrupt, and the bank obtained a judgment 
against plaintiff, defendant, and R., the amount of which was paid by 
plaintiff and R., and plaintiff sued for contribution: Held, the defendant 
was a surety for plaintiff and R., and not a co-surety with them for W., 
and was not liable to contribution. [Bulkeley v. House, Conn.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETIES—DISCHARGE OF SURETIES.—An agree- 
ment entered into, before the execution of a note, between the principal 
maker and the pavee, for a higher rate of interest than fixed in the note, 
cannot affect the rights of the sureties, who were not parties to it; and 
the payment of increased interest in consideration of the extension of 
the time of payment, granted without the consent of the sureties, dis- 
charges them from liability. [Brown v. Fountain, Tex.] 

PARTNERSHIP—NOTE GIVEN BY ONE PARTNER.—The payee of notes 
given by oné partner for the price of land cannot maintain an action 

ainst the maker’s partner to recover the amount thereof on the ground 
that he was an undisclosed partner, though the land was purchased for 
the partnership, where the payee had full knowledge of the partnershi 
relation, but accépted the notes, secured _— mortgage on the land, 
“in full payment of the purchase price.” [Usher v. Waddingham, Conn.] 

PAYMENT—TAKING NEGOTIABLE PAPER.—The acceptance of a nego- 
tiable note governed by the law merchant, executed either by the debtor 
or some third person, is presumptively an extinguishment of the debt; 
and where, in an action on account, it appeared that plaintiffs had 
taken a note therefor, and that there was no agreement that the note 
should or should not be taken as payment, the presumption that it was 
accepted as payment must prevail. [/ason v. Doug/ass, Ind.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE.—A bank, having a claim against 
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an insolvent corporation, agreed that if another bank, also having a 
claim, but for a smaller amount, would forego proceedings thereon, it 
would pay the claim out of the first money received., The claim of the 
latter bank was accordingly transferred to the former, which settled with 
the corporation but did not cffer to pay over the money. The second 
bank then, without notice or demand, settled directly with the corpo- 
ration, releasing it from all liability on account of said claim. Held, 
that such a settlement was a release, also, of the bank. [Metropolitan 
National Bank of Pitisburghv. Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa.] 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—TRANSFER OF CAUSE OF ACTION.—A bank 
brought an action in a county court on two promissory notes held by it 
as collateral security, and recovered judgment thereon against the 
maker. The defendant took an appeal to the district court, the usual 
statutory bond being executed. hile the cause was pending in the 
appellate court the indebtedness due the bank by the pledgor of the 
notes was paid, after which one H., to whom the said notes prior to the 
bringing of the suit had also been pledged as collateral security for a 
debt due him, subject to the claim of the bank, was substituted in place 
of the bank as plaintifi, who recovered judgment against the maker of 
the notes. Held, that the surety in the appeal bond or undertaking 
was not released by the substitution of H. as plaintiff. [Howe// v. Alma 
Milling Co., Neb.] 

USURY—INTEREST ON INTEREST.— Where a party loans money at the 
maximum rate allowed by statute, and coupon notes are taken for the 
interest, which stipulate that interest shall be allowed thereon after 
maturity at Io per cent., the contract is not thereby tainted with the 
vice of usury. In such case no interest will be allowed on such cou- 
pons. [ose v. Munford, Neb.| 

BANKS-—CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT.—The payee of a certificate of 
deposit, who has not the possession and who confesses his inability to 
surrender it on payment, cannot recover against the bank when it ap- 

rs by his own showing that the paper is not lost, but is in the hands 
of another, though wrongfully, who produces it on the trial but refuses 
to surrender it, and claims title to it in hostility to the payee. (Read v. 
Marine Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.| 

CORPORATIONS—ORGANIZATION BY ONE PERSON.—Where a corpo- 
ration, while its stock is owned by one person and while. doing a pros- 
perous business, becomes an accommodation indorser of the drafts of 
third persons with the belief by such sole stockholder and by the bank 
cashing the drafts that only the corporation is made liable thergon, and 
such bank has obtained judgment against the corporation. on such 
drafts, such sole stockholder is not personally liable and such bank is 
not entitled to share in the distribution of the assets of his estate in 
the hands of an assignee. [Loudsvzlle Banking Co. v. Eisenman, Ky.] 


BANKS—PAYMENT—AGENT.—The local cashier of ‘the plaintiff rail- 
road company, who only had authority to indorse the checks given for 
freight charges for collection and deposit in bank, indorsed a number 
of checks given by defendant gon “J., Agent. By S., Cashier,” and 
deposited them, and they were paid.through the clearing house by the 
bank on which they were drawn. The latter bank had no notice of the 
limited authority of the:cashier and afterwards paid him the money on 
one of defendant’s checks, given in payment of a freight bill and sim- 
ilarly indorsed. [Kansas City, M. & B. R. R. Co. v.lvy Leaf Coal Ca., 


Ala. 
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THE “BANCHE POPOLARI” OF ITALY. 


(CONTINUED. ]} 


That gives some clue to the system on which the banks are worked. 
Bills of exchange are very convenient commodities, supposing them to 
be “good.” The effective precautions which the Banche Popolari have 
provided to insure that no bad ones shall be taken, constitute one of 
their main triumphs. For even though the restriction of business to 
members only (otherwise than the acceptance of deposits) might con- 
stitute some sort of safeguard, the public dealt with could not ei oma 
primd facze a particularly promising one. It is quite true that, as Pro- 
fessor Rabbeno and M. Durand complain, “ /es plus pauvres et les plus 
desherites”’ are excluded ; nevertheless, the members are for the most 
part taken from humble classes enough, and are to a considerable extent 
men whom other banks would not trust, and money lenders only as a 
matter of risk; at proportionately high interest. An inquiry instituted 
in 1883 showed that there were indeed 24.66 per cent. members in good 
circumstances (like Herr Raiffeisen, Signor Luzzatti lays stress on the 
presence of a fair proportion of such in each association)—well-to-do 
agriculturists, manufacturers and traders, or persons without a calling ; 
but 28.68 per cent. consisted of men engaged in small industry and 
small trade, 8.40 per cent. were artisans, 15.40 per cent. school teachers, 
Government employes and the like, 19.08 pér cent. small cultivators, and 
3.18 per cent. day laborers. A list of members prepared in 1891, in re- 
spect of the Banca Popolare of Padua, a very representative institution, 
shows that among 4,310 members there were 120 rural laborers, 300 arti- 
sans, 399 small cultivators, 1,121 ‘small traders, 1,094 Government em- 
ployes, school teachers, etc., and 780 persons without any particular 
calling. (M. Rostand, on some ground or other, classes them as 496 
“rich,” and 3,814 “ poor.’) All this confirms the charge leveled at the 
banks, that they are not in the fullest sense “popular”; but it leaves 
them with a needy—and, from a banker’s point of view, questionable— 
clientéle enough. One safeguard is indeed provided by the careful 
selection of members, which must afford some sort of guarantee of 
assumable honesty. But since the average number of members per asso- 
ciation has stood as high as 989, and still stands at 590, the control 
exercised over the whole mass cannot be very searchingly severe. 

The authority on whom the responsibility of checking the issue of 
loans really devolves is the Comztato dz sconto, a volunteer committée 
elected at the annual meeting, whose special office it is, to consider, and 
approve or reject, applications for loans or advances, and applications 
for credit to be opened in the shape of current accounts. (The credit 
of having introduced the latter form of borrowing into Italy belongs to 
the little Banca Popolare of Casalpusterlengo, a succursale of the Banca 
of Lodi.) The number composing the Comztato di sconto varies accord-' 
ing to the size of the association. In the Banca Popolare of Milan the 
committee consists of forty metmbers, who, of course, do not all sit at 
the same time. There is no more important body of officers forming 
part of Signor Luzzatti’s co-operative organization than this Comita/o 
di sconto, upon whose fiat it depends whether the credit of the bank 
shall be pledged or not. . Theirs is a position of the highest trust. Sig- 
nor Luzzatti accordingly will have them amenable to no influence what- 
ever which might in the least degree draw them aside from the narrow 
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path of impartiality.and caution. His own wish is, that by a self-deny- 
ing ordinance they should forego their own right of borrowing. That, 
however, he has not been able to carry. But he would write over their 
door words which he slightly misquotes from the Gospel: “I know 
neither father or mother; only he who follows the truth follows me "— 
which means, that neither consideration for a vote nor for profit, for 
friendship or for consanguinity nothing whatever but strict regard for 
the interests of the association shall determine their judgment. The 
Comitato prepare themselves for their active work of recommending or 
disallowing loans by drawing up, independently of any actual applica- 
tion, a table, kept always in readiness as their constant guide, showing 
what amount each member of the association is in the opinion of the 
Comitato “good for.’ This table is called the caste//etto. It is carefully 
revised from time to time, and should the estimate fixed in it for any 
particular member decline while a loan is out to him, or to any one else 
for whom he acts as surety—or, also, should securities pledged fora 
loan depreciate by ten per cent. or more—the debtor is at once called 
upon to make good the difference, in the one case by additional security, 
in the other by a new surety. On this castelletto people may combine to 
borrow. For instance, if A. is considered good for £40, B. for £30, and 
C. for £60, on the strength of their joint signatures any one of them is 
entitled to a loan of £130—provided that no other paper is out signed 
or backed by A., B., or C. Supposing that the Comdfa/o are correct in 
their appraisement, the banca in this way makes sure of keeping its 
lending within safe limits; and experience seems to indicate that the 
valuation is generally trustworthy. Credit given in the shape of a cur- 
rent account is withdrawn, if it shows no business. For that is held to 
indicate that the credit is asked, not for trade or productive purposes, 
but merely for accommodation. ; 3 

Although bills of exchange form the favorite medium for loans, they 
are far from constituting the only one. Some lending is done on notes 
of hand. One bank, at any rate, that of Bergamo, lends on pledges, 
sans dessatsissement—pledges which remain in the borrower's hands, as 
they might here under a bill of sale, only without the ignominy of any 
public record of the act. Mortgages are strictly forbidden. I have been 
able to discover only one bank which holds one, and that is not asa 
pledge, but as an investment; and notice of repayment has already been 
given. But the banks lend on “ warrants” and on invoices, on labor 
bills and on a variety of similar instruments, common among trading 
and manufacturing folk, but not spire! negotiable except as an act 
of special consideration and at a high discount—which constitutes a 
most material convenience to the public.. For instance, a tradesman 
having money owing to him from a customer need but obtain the lat- 
ter’s acknowledgment of the correctness of the debt to have the 
account discounted. Under this arrangement builders carrying out 
contracts can receive the money wherewith to pay their workmen while 
the work is in progress ; a printer working for a publisher who demands 
long credit can obtain his money; that poor lady milliner of whom the 
Pall Mall Gazette wrote a year ago, who with a heavy bill due to her, 
had not money enough to provide for her family over Christmas any- 
thing but bread and water, might have had her good Christmas dinner. 
It is doubtful if by any method which they have adopted for supplying 
credit the banche have rendered to the trading classes more material 
and more welcome service than by this. The practice has proved useful 
beyond that; for it has to a considerable extent altered the custom of 
trade by its example, and made cash payments the rule in the place of 
credit. Again, banks advance money on rents falling due, or indeed on 
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any prospective claim sufficiently assured and acknowledged. The 
People’s Bank of Bergamo has advanced money on cocoons, secured by 
the undertaking that the spun silk shall not leave the spinner’s house 
till the debt has been repaid. To the small silk growers this has proved 
a substantial benefit. 

All these loans are granted only for short periods. The money is to 
be' kept continually in hand and “ rolling.” sides, the leaders of the 
movement do not wish to accustom their protégés to a practice of long 
borrowing ; and, moreover, Signor Ettore Levi goes so far as to argue 
that there is less risk in short loans than in long. The ordinary term is 
three months, and very rarely indeed is a renewal granted beyond 
another three. Not a few banks charge an additional fee upon renewal, 
which Signor Levi considers justified. The only exception in respect of 
time is made in the case of agricultural loans, for issuing which Signor 
Luzzatti has, with characteristic iy Yoni invented a special instrument. 
It was a standing f Aiea with Italian banks how to grant credit to 
farmers, and a standing reproach leveled at the Banche Popolari that, 
professing to help the moneyless, they did not adequately provide such. 
To silence this reproach Signor Luzzatti introduced the duonz di tesoro 
d’agricoltura or cartelle agrarte, which under the shape of a bill or 
bond secure credit for long periods. Before issuing such, he prudently 
made sure of the willingness of the large banks to discount them. 
Fortunately for him, “ agricultural credit” is a hobby with Italian 
financiers. The banks declared themselves ready to take the duonz on 
condition that they were previously “ accepted ” or at any rate vése by 
the Banche Popolari. It is interesting to note that in thus adaptin 
themselves to the demands of agricultural credit, the Banche Popolari 
have introduced into their rego/amento a rule evidently borrowed from 
the Raiffeisen banks, requiring borrowers to state the object of their 
loan beforehand and to adhere to it on pain of forfeiture.* The busi- 
ness actually done has not realized the hopes which were entertained 
with regard to it. In 1881-the banche had 12,224,450 lire of agricultural 
paper in circulation. By 1889 the circulation had contracted to 
6,390,210 lire, which is actually less than was recorded in 1876, the first 
year in which statistics were collected. But the money was apparently 
all taken up in small amounts. There were 1,425,750 lire outstanding 
in 30-lire bonds (24 shillings), 760 lire in 40-lire bonds, 1,592,650 lire in 
50-lire bonds, 3,188,800 lire in 100-lire bonds, 182,000 lire in 200-lire 
bonds, and only 250 lire in a bond for that larger figure. Evidently, 
excellent as is Signor Luzzatti’s system in its own proper sphere, it does 
not lend itself readily to the purposes of agricultural credit. . 

As the banche prefer short terms, so they also give the preference to 
small amounts—partly because such are supposed to involve less risk, 
mainly because the very razson d’éire of the bank is to furnish credit 
for small folk and smal! wants, and they strive to remain true to their 
democratic principle. 

For their supply of funds the banche rely mainly on deposits, savings 
banks payments, and the passing on of their bills for re-discount. For 
deposits they appear to be a very favorite institution. ‘“ We have not 
had to run after the deposits, the deposits have come running after us,” 
on one occasion remarked Signor Luzzatti. But deposits are always 
withdrawable by notice at the option of the depositor. What banks 
mainly value is, to have money lent them for a fixed and tolerably long 
period. To accomplish this object Signor Luzzatti introduced his duonz 


a 
* Regolamento Provvisorio per l’emissione dei Buoni agrari prese le Banche Popo- 
lari del Primo Gruppo Italiano (Rule 4 in Ettore L.evi’s Manuale, p. 548). 
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Sruttifert a scadenza fissa, bonds which, like our Exchequer Bills, run 
for fixed terms and bear interest which, I find, vary in Italy as much as 
from two to six-and-a-half per cent. What with deposits (ordinary) and 
buon fruttifert, the banche in 1889 held an- amount of 186,743,938 lire 

7,409,756), in addition to savings banks deposits (210,835,573 lire— 

8,500,000), which, with 285,936,946 lire (£11,437,476) of bills, 86,037,068 
lire (£3,441,484) of current accounts and their own funds, amounting. to 
somewhere about £5,000,000, placed in their hands more money than 
they at all required (about £36,000,000). For the year named the 
Banche Popolari put their funds available for work (mezzz disponzbil/) - 
at 540,314,369 lire (£21,612,576) as compared with 1,046,137,185 lire 

41,845,488) held by the non-co-operative banks of the kingdom. 

upled with excellent management, Signor Luzzatti’s garanzze morali 
had evidently accomplished their purpose. 

The Comiztato di sconto, which has to sit in judgment upon every claim 
for an advance made, is not the only representative administrative body 
appointed in connection with the Banche Popolari. Indeed, their whole 
organization is representative and elective. There is the Consiglio, or 
Council, which acts as a General Committee, regularly elected at the 
annual meeting, in most cases for two years, one half retiring each 
twelvemonth. This body, wielding—next to the General Meeting—the 
supreme authority, varies in number from about seven, in the smaller 
banks, to 130 or 140.in the large bank of Milan, every member of it 
being unpaid, and, for the security of the members in general, elected 
with care. Signor Luzzatti insists more and more urgently, as time 
goes on—in opposition to his master Schulze-Delitzsch—upon purely 
gratuitous services. Signor Mangili—long an admirable secretary of 
the premier bank, that of Milan—as has been seen, distinctly attributes 
the success of that institution in part to the gratuitous character of the 
services rendered. In the larger banks of course there must be a paid 
staff, and in accordance with a resolution formally adopted at one of the 
great Congresses of People’s Banks these are, paid not only by salary but 
also by commission on profits—not on “business.” This is found to act 
as a useful stimulus to good work. Thus the Banca Cooperativa Milan- 
‘ese sets apart annually five per cent. out of its exceptionally large profits 
for ‘antzéme. Some banks make such payment dependent upon the 
dividend attaining a certain minimum figure. Signor Levi recommends 
as a rule that the profits should be appropriated as follows: 70 per cent. 
to dividend, 20 per cent. to reserve, 10 per cent. to the employes. In 
1889 the Banca Popolare of Milan distributed as much as 118,200 lire 
(£4,728) as commission among its servants. A provident pension and 
sick-insurance system according to the rules laid down by Alfred de 
Courcy has long since become a regular institution with all these banks. 
Of the higher officers the Italian Banche pay three: the president, the 
cashier, and the chief bookkeeper (contadz/e), in about the following pro- 
portions: the president 1,500 lire, the cashier 1,300, the chief book- 
keeper 1,100 lire. From its own number the Conszglzo elects from three 
to five sindaci, upon whom devolves the daily supervision of affairs. 
They generally take the duty in turns, each for a week at a time, and 
after so much sacrifice of time and labor are allowed to retire at the 
close of a year. The Comitato di sconto form a separate body, consisting, 
generally speaking, of from fifteen to forty, and as a rule, taking the 
duty inturns. Distifct from all these is a board of honorary officers 
which is altogether peculiar to the Italian Banche, namely, the three 
probivirz, to whom an appeal may be carried on any point whatever 
arising in the administration of the banche and whose judgment—to be 
pronounced only zz danco—is final. A candidate refused admission, a 
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member refused credit, a member sentenced to expulsion—whatever the 
question may be, an appeal lies to them, and their jurisdiction .has in 
ractice been found a rock of strength in maintaining harmony and 
— things in a satisfactory groove—Henry W. Wolff in People's 
Banks. | 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE PAYMENT OF A DRAFT AFTER THE DRAWER’S INSOLVENCY. 

Is it right, and can a bank which is holding funds of a bank that has 
suspended, refuse payment of a draft drawn before suspension but not presented 
for payment say until a day after the drawee has suspended, in the absence of 
instructions from the drawer ? 

REPLY.—A bill may be accepted after the drawer’s death when it has 
been given in consideration of a debt due from the drawer to the payee. 
This is familiar law. (Cutts v. Perkins, 12 Mass. 206.) But Randolph 
says: ‘*It should not be accepted after the bankruptcy of the drawer. 
Although if it has been accepted after the bankruptcy of the drawer, that 
fact being at the time unknown to the acceptor, his subsequent infor- 
mation as to the matter will not prevent his paying the bill according to 
the terms of his acceptance.” (Com. Paper, § 596.) The author cites 
Pinkerton v. Marshall (2 H. Black. 334) and Wilkins v. Casey (7 Term 
711) as authority, and the latest editor of Story on Prom. Notes, in affirm- 
ing the same principle, adds the cases of Vernon v. Hankey (2 Term 113) 
and Mathew v. Sherwell (2 Taunt. 439). All of these are English cases, 
however, and are simply a construction of the English bankruptcy law, and 
therefore furnish no rule or light for us here. A careful search among the 
American text books and digests does not reveal any decision of the ques- 
tion. Doubtless if such a draft was paid by the drawee without notice of 
the drawer’s failure or bankruptcy, he would be free from all liability to 
the drawer’s assignee subsequently chosen; but if the drawer’s bankruptcy 
was known, the safest course would be to decline to pay his drafts. 
There are other cases also in which a draft operates as an equitable 
assignment of the drawers funds in the possession of the drawee, and these 
can be safely paid without any reference to the death, bankruptcy or other 

happening to the drawer. The drawee can always decline to pay unless he 
is under an obligation to pay them, implied from the relation existing 
between the drawer and drawee, as in the case of a bank and its depos- 
itor. Several cases have arisen in which the drawee has failed and the 
drawee had money in his hands, but instead of paying the drawer’s drafts 
drawn before his bankruptcy, has applied it to discharge an indebtedness 
due from the drawer. The drawee is not compelled to pay, and doubtless 
the safe course is to delay payment until receiving legal direction. 





COLLATERALS. 


Will you be kind enough to refer me to a compilation of the requirements of the 
several States and Territories in regard to holding stock as collateral? For 
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instance, in Massachusetts I understand that possession of the certificate indorsed 
makes the claim on the stock absolute, while in Connecticut such stock would be 
liable to attachment, and some form of registry is required to give the holder of 
indorsed stock a first claim. In other States doubtless there are other conditions 
required. As I am holding to-day as collateral stock in several States, and am 
likely any day to have other States represented among my collaterals, I am anxious 
to be thoroughly informed in the matter. : 

REPLY.—In Wade on Attachment will be found a collection of the 
statutes of all the States relating to the attachment of stocks, and also 
their construction. Colebrooke on Collateral Securities and Lowell on the | 


Transfer of Stock are also useful works. 





TENDER OF SILVER. 

Please state what amount in silver dollars may be legally tendered in payment of 
a debt ; also the amount in minor silver coins 

REpLy.—The revised statutes of the United States (1875) provide that the 
silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at a nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. (Sec. 3586 ) 

The minor coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment. 
(Sec. 3587.) 

The law of February 28, 1878, authorizing the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar and restoring its legal tender character, radically changed the 
previous law on this subject. That law provided for the continued coinage 
of ‘‘silver dollars of the weight of 412% grains Troy of standard 
silver,” . . . which coins together with all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States of like weight and fineness shall be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Principles of Economics. The Satisfaction of Human Wants in so far as 
their Satisfaction depends on Material Resources. By GEORGE PEASE 
OsBorNE. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Company, 1893. 


Though Mr. Osborne’s subject is not new and economic treatises are 
numerous, the author has produced a readable book. If one should begin 
with Adam Smith and read all the subsequent works on political economy, 
the greatest surprise perhaps would be the smallness of the contributions by 
each writer; and even Adam Smith’s glory is becoming dimmed in the 
light of deeper investigation into the fountains from which he drew his 
facts and reasonings. The most ardent disciple of Smith will hardly con- 
tend that he did much more than to present the principles of economic 
science in an orderly and intelligent manner. His original contributions were 
small, but by putting the principles of political economy into a systematic 
form he gave a wonderful impetus to economic study, and which is 
increasing rather than diminishing as the years multiply. In the work before 
us the author has put his ideas in a new and fresh manner, and this, we 
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think, is his chief merit. In other words, he has presented political 
economy in a form that will interest readers, and any writer who can 
accomplish this end performs a good work. : 

» The author declares that the book is somewhat wider in scope than it 
would have been had he restricted his study simply to the science of wealth. 
This, he declares; is not a natural division and is too indefinite, for wealth, 
as defined by economic writers, is simply that which has exchange value. 
He believes that the only method that will yield certainty is one that goes 
back to wants and to the resources for their satisfaction. Wants are real 
a things, and the resources for their satisfaction are real. Those in different 
countries and different ages can be compared, while the relation between 
things and resources, and also between resources, can be studied under two - 
lights, those of value in use and exchange. The author’s definition of 
economy is, we think, very felicitous. He says that economy is the making 
the most of our resources; and public, political and national economy 
is making the most of the resources of an individual, a community or a 
nation. The man, for example, who gets as much from a $5,000 annual 
income as another man from an income twice as large is an economist, 
while one who lives on $500 a year and does not secure the comforts and 
advantages that other men obtain for $300 is a spendthrift. 

The author claims for his work that he has had a keener eye on man 
as a social being, as a member of society, than economists in general. 
Considerable space, therefore, is given to society as a resource for the satis- 
faction of wants. Chapter four, the use of the resources of society, though 
very brief, contains some excellent ideas. The author remarks it is said 
that man cannot be made moral by legislation, nevertheless, he contends 
that legislation and the enforcement of law have much to do with the 
morality and the social life of any people. The lowest immoral classes 
can be prevented from outward acts. ‘“‘The very compelling of the people 
in a certain way for a generation or two would most powerfully affect their 
character, and what is done under compulsion by one generation may become 
the habit of the second.”’ 

One of the noteworthy things in this book is the omission of the tariff 
question, which occupies so large a space in many of the works on political 
economy. One reason ascribed by the author for doing so, which is given 
in his preface, is to teach people that political economy is something besides 
a mere presentation of this question. Many of our politicians, as well as 
others, imagine that political economy and free trade or the protection con- 
troversy are synonymous terms, but the work before us ought to convince 
even the casual reader that political economy is a much broader subject and 
is well worthy of study even by those who are not interested in the tariff 


question. 
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The Railroad Quesjion. A historical and practical treatise on railroads, and 
remedies for their abuses. By WILLIAM LARRABEE, late Governor of 
Iowa. Chicago: The Schulte Publishing Company. 1893. 


This book well illustrates the difference between a book prepared by the 
cramming process and one which is the fruit of long study and experience, 
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and much thinking. While the book is radical ‘in its treatment of 
the question. no side of it has been overlooked, as generally is the case with 
books that are the fruit of hurried preparation and careless thinking. It is 
really in a true sense the work of years. The author has been a man of 
affairs and has had occasion to study the subject practically and theoret- 
ically, in short, from all sides. He begins by giving an excellent account 
of the history of transportation and railroads, followed by a description of 
their abuses and conduct in politics and literature. Then follows an ad- 
mirable chapter on railroad legislation in Iowa. The interstate commerce 
act is also considered, also the rate question, which is one of the most 
important and valuable in the book. The remainder is devoted to remedies. 
‘The situation of a railroad is very complex. It must, if possible, please 
all, as well as itself. Every customer of a railroad is trying to make the 
best terms possible; the railroad is equally selfish; but even this is not a 
comprehensive statement of its situation. Suppose a railroad company could 
make a uniform rate which would be acceptable to large and small shippers 
alike at all points and which was satisfactory to itself; then another trouble 
would confront it, namely, the rates and practices of competing lines. _ Even 
if a company was inclined to treat all shippers fairly, it could not reckon 
on the conduct of a competitor. We have no doubt that railroads will be 
subjected to more State supervision than they are at present. We have 
contended that the experiment should be tried of forbidding the construction 
of parallel lines; and then, if railroad companies did not carry at reason- 
able rates, to subject them to supervision in this regard. The shipper 
desires two things: first, uniform rates, and then, diminution to the 
lowest point. But perhaps uniformity is of greater consequence than 
amount. If all are treated alike, then shippers and buyers and all con- 
cerned could act accordingly. But when rates differ, a part of the commu- 
nity must suffer at the expense of the other part. First of all, then, it 
would seem that uniformity is desirable, and we have no hope that this can 
ever be obtained except by State regulation. This, we think, must come, but 
in order to have cheap rates the indispensable prerequisite is a large amount 
of business, and every new parallel road which divides a business only 
postpones this desirable end. We know of many cases in which parallel 
roads have been built, the persons along the line rejoicing over their con- 
struction, and expecting that they would receive great benefits. At first 
there was competition, neither line paying anything, bankruptcy following, 
ending in an agreement whereby rates were raised higher than they were 
before the second road was constructed. This has been the end of many 
attempts at competition. Evidently the rule of competition which works so 
well in business, is a poor rule for railroad companies. What is wanted 
is business, as much as possible, as an indispensable prerequisite to low 
rates, and when this is furnished, then, if rates are not correspondingly 
reduced, the State has a clear duty to perform in the way of making suit- 
able rates for the transporter. This book is replete with facts and suggestions, 
and is deserving of the most careful reading by every person who is inter- 
ested in this great subject.. The author very truly says, ‘‘that it must be 
conceded that of all the great inventions of modern times, none has con- 
tributed so much to the prosperity and happiness of mankind, as the rail- 
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road.” But it has brought many evils, and it is the duty of all, while 
enjoying the enlightenment and prosperity which.this wonderful institution 
has brought, to lessen the evils, and no subject is more worthy the pro- 
found study of the statesman, the man of affairs, the scholar, and the 
citizen. Surely all who are trying to understand the good and evil of rail- 
roads can turn to the pages of this book with the certain expectation of 
learning much, both in the way of fact and suggestion. 


Universal Bimetallism and an International Monetary Clearing House, 
together with a Record of the World's Money, Statistics of Gold and 
Stlver, etc. By RicHARD P. ROTHWELL, M.E., C.E., Editor of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Ex-President American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Special Agent of the Eleventh United States Cen- 
sus on Gold and Silver, etc, etc. New York: The Scientific 
Publishing Company, 1893. 

For several years the world has been flooded with books and pamphlets 
of all kinds relating to bimetallism. It has been an unending theme with 
the newspaper editor, and whenever times were dull and every other subject 
was exhausted, he could fall back on bimetallism and filk any space. It is 
true that in this long controversy not much light has been thrown on it 
from any quarter, and the opinion expressed by the wisest, that the world 
must drift toward a correct solution rather than expect a Columbus to 
appear and discover it, is perhaps the largest truth put forward by any one. 
Events have been converging toward the solution. The adoption by one 
nation after another of a gold standard has been followed by consequences 
which are too plain to be overlooked. After the belief became general that 
a double standard could not be maintained and that gold was the most 
desirable of the two metals for a standard, the leading nations have fol- 
lowed in the wake of England in adopting a single gold standard. The 
consequence of this movement is now clearly seen, that there is not gold 
enough in the world to serve as a single standard for all the nations that 
wish -to adopt it. However great, therefore, may be the evils of bimetal- 
lism, the new policy is likely to produce still worse ones, This is the 
most important consequence discovered during the controversy. Only by 
actual experiment or experience could this be learned. It was absolutely. 
necessary for the nations of the world to smash their heads before they 
could find out the facts which actually existed. They are now learning 
pretty rapidly everywhere the true situation, and that they cannot knock it 
over, however tough their heads may be. We have contended that when 
all were able to see the real situation, there would be practical ways dis- 
covered for using the two metals without producing serious inconvenience to 
the world’s business. Of late various plans have been suggested having this 
end in view. We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Rothwell has presented 
a plan that has great merits and which is receiving a great deal of intelli- 
gent study. The book is really the most valuable contribution to this 
controversy that has been made by any one, and will repay critical study 
by all who are interested in this momentous question. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL. 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION.—The Convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which was to have been held at Chicago on the 6th and 7th ult., 
will be held in that city on the 18th and 19th of October. Headquarters and 
Registry Room will be at the Palmer House. This will undoubtedly be the most 
interesting meeting of the Association which has been held in many years. 

THE UNITED STATES MINT DirRECTOR.—The President has nominated Robert 
FE. Preston, of the District of Columbia, to be Director of the Mint. Mr. Preston 
isa native of Tennessee, but has been in the Treasury Department since 1856, hav- 
ing been transferred to the Mint Bureau when it was organized in 1873. Since the 
resignation of Mr. Leech in May last, he has been Acting Director. His position 
was that of Examiner, the highest position under the Director, and he held it when 
President Harrison appointed Mr. Leech, who held a lower position. Even at that 
time Mr. Preston was pressed for the place, on account of his recognized fitness. 
He is regarded as one of the most capable officers in the Treasury, and as Acting 
Director of the Mint has been of great assistance to the Secretary. The salary of 
the office is $4,500, the term is five years and the position shares with one other 
office only, that of Comptroller of the Currency, the peculiar distinction that the occu- 
pant, when once confirmed, cannot be removed without the consent of the Senate. 


A BILL PROVIDING PUNISHMENT FOR DEFAULTERS.—Ilf proposed legislative 
action could in any way add to the security of depositors in National banks, they 
would have cause for gratitude to their Congressional representatives. To the 
many bills introduced to increase the punishment for embezzlement by directors, 
officers or agents of National banks, Representative Bryan, of Nebraska, has added 
one more. His bill provides as follows: ‘*‘ Every president, director, cashier, 
teller, clerk or agent of any association who embezzles, abstracts or wilfully mi-ap- 
plies any of the moneys, funds, or credits of the association, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not less than five years nor more than ten 
years if the amount embezzled is less than $10,000 ; and not less than ten years nor 
more than twenty-five years if the amount embezzled is $10,000 or more and less than 
$25,000; and not less than twenty-five years nor more than forty years if the 
amount embezzled is more than $25,000; . . . . and persons arrested under 
this act shall receive no other nor better treatment for greater privileges while in 
custody before conviction or after conviction than is accorded to persons in custody 
for violation of other laws of the United States.” 

THE PROTECTION OF DEPOSITORS.—Representative Bryan has introduced a bill 
to protect depositors in National banks. It provides that upon the first of each 
fiscal year there shall be due from every National bank a tax of one-quarter of I per 
cent. upon the average amount of deposits held in its custody during the last quarter 
of the preceding year. From this fund the Comptroller of the Currency is author- 
ized to pay the depositors in failed National banks the amounts of their claims. 


Mr. ABRAHAM WOLFF, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, has returned 
from Europe after an absence of nearly a year. Mr. Wolff says that European 
financiers are awaiting with keen interest the decision of the Senate on repeal, and 
that when favorable action is taken Europe will come into this market as a liberal 
buyer of our securities. The short crops on the other side will compel heavy ship- 
ments of our cereals, and further imports of geld may be looked for when the 
export movement sets in. 

How A BANK RuN WAS STopPED.—The old-timers tell the story of how T. 
J. Kelley, a contractor of this city and now manager of the horse market on Grand 
avenue, between Fifth street and Missouri avenue, by a very clever ruse stopped a 
run on a bank and prevented its going to the wall way back in 1871. At that time 
the Kansas City Savings Association, now the National Bank of Commerce, was 
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located at the southwest corner of Fourth and Delaware streets. Mr. Kelley was 
then secretary and cashier of the Corrigan Street Railway Company, and the com- 
pany’s account was kept at this bank. The much-despised penny was not 
then in general use here; as now. People were ashamed to pay for any article with 
pennies, except, perhaps, postage stamps, and the old-fashioned ‘‘ fare-box ” became 
a Gunping Eraee forthem. From $3 to $5 in pennies would be found in the 
boxes by Mr. Kelley every day. He usually dumped them into sacks and stored 
them away in the company’s vault. 

During the crisis of ’71 the people became very much excited and flocked to the 
banks in droves to withdraw their deposits. Runs were made on nearly all the 
banks in the city and several were forced to suspend. One day a run was made 
upon the Kansas City Savings Bank, and the people were lined up waiting their 
turns to reach the tellers, who were paying out money by the etful, when a 
happy thought struck Mr. Kelley. He went to the police station, secured three 
policemen to guard his treasure, loaded eight sacks of coppers upon a wheelbarrow 
and took them down to the bank. The sacks had originally contained gold, and 
were labeled on the*outside ‘‘ $5,000” in great big black letters. 

Arriving at the bank, one old colored woman who had come to draw out her small 
savings called out : | 

‘‘Why, Mistah Kelley, wha’ fo’ yo’ put all that money in here when we're 
a-drawin’ our money out ?” : 

Kelley replied: — | 

‘* That's all right. This bank isn’t goingto bust. I can put more money in here 


in one day than all you people can draw out in six months,” as he trudged into the - 


bank with the last sack. 

This display of confidence on the part of the street railway company had a quiet- 
ing effect upon the crowd, and they rapidly dwindled away. 

The sacks contained just $40, but they saved the bank.—ansas City Times. 


EASTERN STATES, 


NORWICH, CoNN.—Work on the foundation of the new Norwich Savings Society 
building is progressing rapidly. The plans provide for an imposing limestone 
structure three stories high, which will be one of the most perfectly appointed bank 
buildings in the State. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—George A. Butler, president of the National Trades- 
men’s Bank, has given the subject of finance a great deal of study. Mr. Butler has 
in contemplation a plan to publish a book containing his views on finance, the book 
to embrace a paper that he read before the Bankers’ National Association a few 
yeats ago, and which attracted the favorable attention of bank men throughout the 
country. If he decides to publish this book he will incorporate it in the paper that 
he has prepared for the’ meeting of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
object of the publication will be to place before the public in a succinct manner, and 
very easy of comprehension, the financial question. 


Mr. Butler was asked a few questions recently by a newspaper reporter on the ~ 


subject of finance, and he replied with these general propositions : 

‘* First repeal that section of the National Bank Law requiring the deposits of 
the Government bonds against circulation. 

‘* Have the bills issued by the Comptroller of the Currency issued as they are 
now, say 80 per cent. of the paid-up capital. . 

‘* Issue no notes of a denomination of less than $10 unless smaller notes are fully 
covered by coin. 

‘* Remove the redemption and reserve agency to New York. 

** Require a gold deposit of 25 per cent. geet the circulation. 

‘* Maintain the present double liability of the stockholders in the banks. 

‘* Lay a tax of one-half or one per cent. if thought best, to be held by the United 
States Treasury as a permanent fund from which the bills of any bank that may fail 
and not have assets sufficient to pay all their debts may be paid out of this fund. 

‘* This is substantially what I proposed twelve or fifteen years ago. The his- 
tory of the whole system of banking demonstrates that if this system had been 
adopted years ago (that is, if all the banks that failed within twenty-nine years), of 
20 
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the amount which they were not able to pay of notes and deposits there would still 
be left a fund in the United States Treasury of twice the amount that would have 
been paid out to make good all these losses. 

‘* No system of paper money should be allowed at present except by limiting the 
issues to large notes and at the same time retiring legal notes as fast as new bank 
notes are issued. 

‘* The introduction of any scheme of paper money at the present time should be 
carried out with conservatism, because our currency at the present time is so heavily 
weighted with an inferior silver coinage, and the legal tender notes. 

**I do not favor any system except without a retirement of at least the legal 
tender notes, as I fear it might still further inflate the currency, thereby adding to 
the outflow of gold. But with the retirement of legal tender notes such a system of 
bank currency as I propose would expand with the movement of the great crops, 
and as the crops reached the markets the notes would follow them back to the banks 
of issue, and there await another need of similar kind. We should then have a 
currency that would be flexible, expanding and contracting as the needs of the 
country required, and avoid the almost annual occurrence of striagency in the loan 
markets at the time of moving of our great crops of cotton, corn and wheat. A 
suspension of the coinage of silver will make it possible to substitute such a system 
of currency as I have outlined.” 


HouLTon, ME.—Two offices have recently been fitted up over the Farmers’ 
National Bank. This is one of the banking houses in Aroostook Co. which has had 
a remarkable increase of business since opening on June 2d, 1860. A part of the 
fine brick block is owned by the corporation and serves as a convenient and attrac- 
tive place of business. Geo. A. Gorham, Esq., a former Eastport gentleman, is 
the efficient and enterprising cashier and has labored diligently for the bank’s in- 
crease of business, till now it stands second to none in Aroostook County. Mr. Gor- 
ham is a man well liked and has proved himself to be a capable and worthy, as 
well as trustful cashier. Several of Houlton’s wealthy men are directors, which has 
insured the lasting foundation of its business and has rendered its reputation first- 
class in every degree. 

Boston, Mass.—The action taken by one of the Boston banks in holding on to 
all the Clearing House certificates it can get, while taking out none, and refusing 
to lend to any but regular customers, continues to create a great deal of criticism, 

icularly among bank presidents. The bank in question, it seems, holds 
1,750,000 of such certificates out of a total issue of $12,000,000, or $250,000 more 
than its entire capital stock. ‘‘ This money,” says a prominent State street bank 
official, ‘‘ wasn’t loaned to the other banks, but it was paid to them from their 
Clearing House balances, and they receive 7 3-10 per cent. interest on their certifi- 
cates all the time. Give them time to pursue this policy to the end and they would 
absorb all the certificates there were. When you are helping increase the deposits 
of such institutions as these you are helping the loaning community. But how 
about the borrowing community? Are they not to be considered in times like 
these? By this arrangement the bank in question takes the minimum of risk, Clear- 
ing House certificates, albeit fiat money, being practically as good as gold, and is 
able to lock up $1,750,000. The great majority of Boston banks, however, have 
acted nobly during the recent crisis. They have strained every nerve and every 
resource to care for their customers. Occasionally exhibitions of selfishness have 
been displayed which stood out in striking contrast to the general course pursued by 
the banks. For example, a case which has just come to my notice. A certain bank 
some months ago ran after a man to get his paper. It was taken at an extremely 
low rate. Some of that paper came due last week. The bank generously offered 
to renew it at 15 per cent. Such cases of pawnbrokerage practice, however, are 
exceedingly rare. Still I am inclined to believe that $5,000,000 of Clearing House 
certificates could have done the work of $12,000,000 here in Boston if all the banks 
had been willing to help each other instead of hoarding them.” 


Worcester, Mass.—The Blake Bank Lock Inspection Company of this city 
have just patented an ingenious bank lock which they claim is an improvement on 
any now in use. The improvement consists in retaining the full strength of the 
spring, minus only the number of hours it is desited to control the locking. By 
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these means it gains a much greater power when it does the work than the old 
methods of Pillard and Sargent & Greenfield's locks, and also the Yale Company, 
of Stamford, Ct. Ira G. Blake and Fred H. Blake, who are at the head of the 
firm, were asked about a year ago by a prominent manufacturer to devise a lock for 
his own use. The task was undertaken and certain improvements devised.. Then 
the matter dropped. But the patentees decided to go on with the work later, with 
the result that patents were granted in due season. Ira G. Blake & Son have been 
superintending engineers and experts for vault and safe construction in this city for 
the past sixteen years, and this latest device bids fair to open a new field of enter- 
prise and manufacture in this city. 


PoRTSMOUTH, N. H.—The appointment by the Governor and council of Hon. 
John Hatch, of Greenland, as bank commissioner, to fill the unexpired term of 
William R. Heard, resigned, gives great satisfaction throughout this section. | 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The bank longest in continuous existetice is the Commercial 
Bank (Bank of Attica), established in Attica in 1836 and a few years later, following 
the great panic, removed here. 

The present Bank of Buffalo was established in 1873, about the same time as the 
Bank of Commerce. The old Bank of Buffalo was one of the pioneers, and appears . 
in the early directories as presided over by Hon. Orlando Allen, ex-mayor. It 
suspended, along with all the other local banks, about 1843. 

According to Walker’s Buffalo directory of 1842, all the local banks were under 
suspension and in the hands of receivers, as follows: City Bank, Commercial 
Bank, Bank of Buffalo, Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Erie County Bank, United 
States Bank, Mechanics’ Bank, Bank of Commerce, Bank of America, Phoenix 
Bank Union Bank, State Bank of New York. 

Some of the above names are identical with those of present banks, and some 
confusion might result in tracing the histories. 

Next in point of age to the Commercial Bank comes Hon. E. G. Spauiding’s 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, established in Batavia in 1838 and moved to Buffalo 
in 1856. 

The Marine Bank, dating from 1850, is followed by the American Exchange 
Bank, established in 1853 as White’s Bank, but we find a White’s Bank of Buffalo 
in Walker’s directory of 1844. The Manufacturers’ and Traders’ began in 1856. 

In 1844, following the panic of 1837, Buffalo boasted of the following banks, 
besides the Bank of Attica: Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank, Patchin Bank of Buffalo, 
Merchants’ Bank, Exchange Bank of Buffalo, White’s Bank of Buffalo, Farmers’ 
and Drovers’ Bank of Erie County. 

It is interesting to note that both the father and grandfather of the present presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank occupied the president’s desk before him. Three 
generations of banking testify to the sterling business qualities of the Rich family. 
G. Barrett Rich’s grandfather was at the head of the Bank of Attica up to the time 
of its removal here, and his father, A. J. Rich, then took the responsible position.— 
Buffalo Times. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A National bank has been organized at Patton, Cambria 

County, the headquarters of the Chest Creek Land & Improvement Company. The 
following officers have been elected: President, A. E. - Patton, Curwensville. 
(Cashier, William H. Sanford, Philipsburg, late cashier of the Moshannon Banking 
Company. Directors: John Lang, Corning, N. Y.; A. E. Patton, Curwensville; 
Joseph H. Reilly, Philipsburg; George S. Good, Lock Haven. Four directors 
are yet to be added from the list of stockholders. The capital stock is placed 
at $50,000, distributed. ! 

LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Attorney General Hensel says his 
private law firm has instructed ‘‘ certain banking institutions which we represent” 
that notes maturing on a legal holiday need not be paid until the following secular 
day. This is the interpretation the Attorney General places on the Act of May 
23, 1893, designating election days as legal half-holidays, and the Act of May 31, . 
1892, designating the days and half days to be observed as legal holidays, and the 
effect of these laws upon the payment, acceptance and protesting of bills, notes, 
drafts, checks, etc., on such days, was carefully considered. The firm has 

instructed the bankers applying to it ‘‘that in all cases on which legal holidays 
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occur on Sunday, the following day shall be deemed and declared’a public holiday, 
except when May 30—Memorial day—falls on Sunday, the Saturday preceding it 
shall be observed asthe holiday. Hereafter all bills, c , drafts and notes other- 
wise presentable for acceptance or payment on any holiday, shall be deemed to be 
payable, and be presentable for acceptance or payment on the secular-or business 
day ‘ next’ succeeding such holiday, or half-holiday, except that checks, drafts, bills 
of exchange and promissory notes payable at sight or on demand, which would 
otherwise be payable on any Saturday half-holiday, shall be deemed to be payable at 
or before twelve o'clock noon of such half-holiday, but demand or acceptance, or 
payment of any such check, draft or note not paid before twelve o’clock noon, shall 
not be made and notice of protest or dishonor thereof shall not be given until the 
next succeeding secular or business day, and no liability is incurred through failure 
to present or protest sight or demand notes on half-holidays. In other words, pro- 
tests of paper falling due on any holiday, or on any Saturday of the year, shall here- 
after not be made before the following secular day, and in the case of Saturdays, 
‘ or of any holiday falling on Saturday,’ paper shall not be protestable until Monday.” 


Francis P. STEEL, ex-president of the Southwark National Bank, died at 
_Radnor, Pennsylvania, in his sixty-sixth year. At the time of his death Mr. Steel 
was vice-president of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Company. He was also a director of the Academy of Music, and served for 
a short time as president after the death of Alfred G. Baker. In his youth Mr, 
Steel entered the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, where his abilities were 
quickly recognized and rewarded. He was appointed cashier of the Southwark 
Bank about 1857, and his accession to the presidency of that institution followed 
about 1867. As president he continued until the early part of this year. The con- 
dition of his health at that time necessitated his retiring. His recognized business 
acumen made him much sought after in the management of estates, and he acted as 
executor for quite a number. Mf. Steel enjoyed the confidence of a large circle of 
acquaintances, among whom he was highly respected as a conservative business 
man and an upright citizen. 


VERMONT—WHO OWNS THE SAVINGS BANKS ?—The Burlington Free Press in 
a recent article on the strength and security of the old savings bank in that city, 
alluded to its surplus of $300,000, whereupon some one wrote to ask to whom this 
surplus would belong if the bank should close up its business. The answer is of 
interest to all savings bank depositors: ‘‘ The legal owners of the savings bank are 
the depositors. There are no stockholders ; and the officers represent the depositors. 
The general Vermont statute relating to the subject provides that when a savings 
bank is wound up, its assets shall be divided equally among the creditors. The 
creditors, after the salaries and running expenses are paid, are the depositors. 
Of course, after a depositor withdraws his deposit he ceases to be a creditor. If the 
bank were to close out its business—which could be done (except in case of insol- 
vency of the institution) by direction of the corporation, which represents the legal 
owners—the surplus would be divided among the depositors, who are such at that 
time. Our laws carefully guard the interests of the depositors. No officer of a 
savings bank can borrow money of the bank, directly or indirectly, and the require- 
ments as to examinations and reports are such that no savings bank has ever become 
insolvent in this State.” 


WESTERN STATES. 


DENVER.—The Rocky Mountain Savings Bank, which closed July 17, has 
opened its doors. President F. S. Woodbury and Cashier G. F. Clark are in 
charge. The bank is capable of meeting any demand which may be made upon it. 
It succeeded in securing signatures to the resumption agreement to the amount of 
$101,000, leaving only $4,000 unsigned: The entire amount would have 
been signed if the depositors could have been found. The officers say the bank is 
in as good a condition as it ever was, and new depositors can get their money on 
demand, the rule requiring notice not being enforced. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The new First National Bank building now being erected 


will rank as one of the finest and most complete bank buildings in the State of Indiana. 
The front will be of blue Bedford stone, and is being put up. by the Terre Haute 
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Stone Company. The heavy pillars are to be grooved and are of Bedford stone. 
The ceiling is to be thirty feet high, but the front elevation will extend beyond that 
height. The interior finish will be of marble and mahogany. The bank proper 
will be beneath the dome, which is to be covered with glass. At the left-hand side 
will be the vault and at the rear will be the second vault for records and bocks. 
There will be a directors’ room, parlor and toilet-room in the rear. A small court 
will divide the bank building from the building in which the heating apparatus is lo- 
cated. The plans are very complete and the bank will be a model of its kind. The 
brick contract is in the charge of Contractor Silas Beach, who is rapidly pushing 
the work. The contract for stonework alone on the building will amount to $12,000. 
The First National Bank is one of the oldest institutions in the city, having been 
organized as the Southern Bank long before the war. The Southern was organized 
by J. H. Williams, a capitalist from Erie, Pa., who came here in 1853. The bank 
opened out for business in the two story brick building now standing on the north- 
west corner of Second and Ohio streets. The bank was in the fourth store room from 
the corner. ‘J. H. Williams was president and George C. Duy cashier. The loca- 
tion was changed but twice. Once to the southwest corner of Fourth and Main 
streets and then to the present location. In 1863 the bank changed into the First 
National Bank. President Williams was succeeded by Mr. D. W. Minshall, who 
served but a few years. He was succeeded by Mr. D. Deming in 1868. The last 
assessment for taxation made by the county board of review was $426,000. The 
present directors are D. Deming, H. Ross, E. W. Ross, D. W. Minshall, A. 
Mayer, H. S. Deming and Samuel T. Reese. Demas Deming is president, Bertis 
McCormick, cashier, Frank Teel, assistant cashier. There are three bookkeepers, 
Herman Raabe, Charles F. Haupt and Charles Schomerus. Harry Sachs is cor- 
respondent and Julius Lindeman messenger. There have been but a few changes 
in the stockholders and directorship since the First National was founded. During 
the past year Mr. Samuel T. Reese succeeded the late Josephus Collett as a director. 
The stockholders are as follows: C. W. Mancourt, H. Ross, E. W. Ross, Sam- 
uel T. Reese, Julia C. Smith, Charles W. Williams, Estate of W. B. Warren, Sophie 
L. Wheeler, Estate of Jos. Collett, D. Deming, H. S. Deming, S. ©. Deming, G. 
Eshman, Los Angeles, Cal., S. K. Francis, C. Fairbanks, D. W. Minshall, R. A. 
Morris, Anton Mayer, W. E. McLean. From the annual report of the condition 
of the bank, it will be seen that the capital stock is $300,000, the surplus fund 
$200,000, individual deposits $595,708.36. The bank is regarded as one of the most 
solid in the country. Col. McLean, while a resident of Washington, was told that 
no other bank in the country had a cleaner Treasury record than the First National 
of Terre Haute. 


Iowa.—The State Auditor has completed that part of the bank report that re- 
lates tosavings banks.) The showing made is very creditable to the banks and to 
Iowa. The report is for the year ending June 30th, 1893. On that date there were 
148 savings banks in the State. The following are their totals: | 
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On June 30th, 1892, there were 104 savings banks in the State, having total 
assets and liabilities of $32,753,755.12, deposits, $26,115,384.35. From this it will 
be seen that notwithstanding the business depression the country has suffered, the 
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savings banks of Iowa now have $310,674.35 more on deposit than they did last 
year and that during the same period their assets have increased $1,970,220. 37. 

KANSAS.—State Bank Commissioner Breidenthal says that he and his assistants 
have made special examinations of 280 banks during the past six months, leaving 
about 150 yet to be looked after. During that time thirty-five State banks have 
closed their doors voluntarily and otherwise, five of which have since resumed busi- 
ness. The aggregate amount involved in all these failures was less than $1,500,000 
—less than the amount of a single failure in some other States. Of those which 
have not yet resumed a large number will pay out, many will even pay more or less 
to the stockholders, while the losses on the others will be but a small percentage of 
the amount involved. Mr. Breidenthal says that the banks have been rapidly re- 
ducing their large lines of indebtedness, and on that account alone they are in a 
much better condition than at the beginning of the financial flurry. 

FLINT, MicH.—A man, says the Flint Journal, who offered a Canadian bill, 
which was refused except at 10 per cent. discount, to the paying teller of a ~ 
local bank this morning, was much sufprised when informed that the bank was 
obliged to keep a record of all Canadian paper money paid out over its 
counters and to pay the United States Government Io per cent. on all Domin- 
ion ‘‘rag” currency. 

ADRIAN, MicH.—The Hon. Wm. S. Wilcox, late president of the Adrian 
State Savings Bank, died September 15th, at the age of seventy-four years. He was 
a man of considerable prominence through the State, having been State Represen- 
tative and State Senator, and Mayor of Adrian. He had been engaged in banking 
since 1879 under the name of the Commercial Exchange Bank of Whitney & Wil- 
cox until June 1, 1893, when the bank was reorganized under the above name. 
His business life was a success. His death was universally regretted, and his place 
hard to fill in the community in which he lived. R.A. Watts was elected president, 
Adolf Wheeler first vice-president, A. D. Gilman second vice president, and Geo. 
A. Wilcox director to fill his father’s place. 2 

LAWTON, MICH.—A. B. Chase, of Bangor, has offered to open a bank at Lawton, 
if the people of that town will take $10,000 of the stock. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The directors of the New State Bank of Michigan ex- 
press themselves as well pleased with the bank’s first year’s business. Its record 
shows a constant and steady growth. 

ASHLAND, Wis.—The First National Bank of Ashland, which suspended on 
July‘31, has resumed business. Nearly all depositors have signed the agreement 
to take certificates of deposit payable in three, six, nine and twelve months. There 
will be no change in the officials of the bank. Bank Examiner Bath, of Racine, 
has been in charge of the bank since its suspension. He says affairs are now in 
excellent condition for resumption. Depositors who have signed the agreement 
represent all but $20,000 of the deposits. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Macon, GA.—A bank bill of the old bank of Macon has come to light in a very 
peculiar way. The Fort Valley Leader tells of it as follows: Last Friday evening 
while Miss Joe Royal was remodeling a cashmere basque that was made last fall, 
her scissors cut through something between the lining and the outside cloth that 
rattled like paper. Upon investigation she found it to be a bank bill on the bank 
of Macon and dated November 1, 1831. How the bill got into this garment is a 
mystery past finding out, as the basque is only one year old, while the bill is 62. 
The bill presents a rather newish appearance and has been well preserved. The 
whole design is good and the printing and lithographing is perfectly plain, while 
the signatures have slightly faded. The bill was presented by Miss Joe to the 
Leader and they have left it for the present on exhibition at the Exchange Bank. 
The bill reads as follows: ‘‘ State of Georgia. ‘The Bank of Macon of the State of 
Georgia promises to pay Four Dollars to C. W. Washington or bearer, on demand. 
Macon, November Ist, 1831. Robt. W. Fort, president; Robt. Collins, cashier.” 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Savannah Bank and Trust Company is one of the oldest 
banking institutions in Savannah, having been established in 1868. The paid-up 
capital is $400,000, with a surplus of more than $50,000. The officers and stock- 
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holders are among the most substantial and influential gentlemen in the city, rep- 
resenting in the aggregate many millions of dollars. The officers are Jos. D. 
Weed, president; Jno. C. Rowland, vice-president; Jas. H. Hunter, cashier. The 
directors are Jos. D. Weed, Jno. C. Rowland, Robt. G, Erwin, Edward Karow, 
Isaac G.. Haas, Walter Coney, John Lyons, Daniel Hogan, Wm. C. Powell, and 
M. Y. McIntyre. The bank building is spacious and well appointed, while the 
assistants throughout are courteous and obliging. This bank conducts a general 
banking business, buys and sells exchange, handles collections from all points, 
and allows 4 per cent. interest on the deposits of its savings department, and rents 
safety deposit boxes. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, TEXAS.—Mrs. Annie Moores, president of a National bank 
at Mount Pleasant, Texas—and the only woman who fills such an office in the 
United States—is said to possess remarkable business tact. : 

RICHMOND, VA.—John L. Williams & Sons, the well-known bankers of Rich- 
mond, Va., who.aided so largely in the work of refunding the State debt, have pub- 
lished a valuable chart showing the course of silver and silver coinage in this country 
for more than a hundred years. Besides giving other important data bearing upon 
the subject, it is shown by the tables which accompany the chart that in the twenty 
years that have elapsed since the so-called demonetization of silver the United States 
Government has issued of actual silver coin and coin certificates against silver bul- 
lion more than seventy-two times as much silver money as was coined during the 
whole period of eighty-one years of free coinage. As the Williamses say: ‘* This 
would apparently indicate that the United States has certainly not been to 
any attempt to reduce the price of silver.” Concluding the circular letter which 
accompanies their chart, the Richmond bankers say: ‘* In the face of these facts 
how utterly unreasonable it seems for this country to attempt to push up the price 
of silver and establish a bimetallic system: It is well-nigh impossible to have per- 
manent free coinage of two different metals and make them circulate side by side. 
As soon as there is any variation in the commercial value of the two metals just so 
soon will the debtor begin to pay his debts with the cheaper metal, and the holder 
of the more precious one will proceed to make the most advantageous disposition 
of it, and probably ship it to some foreign shore where it is more highly valued, or 
melt it up and sell it here as bullion to be used in the arts.” We would commend 
the examination of the chart toall the fledgelings in finance who have been projected 
upon the country during the last few years. . It would be a wise thing for each 
Farmers’ Alliance to have a copy of the chart framed and hung in its lodge room 
for the information and instruction of the young men of the State, who are apt to be 
led astray by the misinformation or ignorance or demagogy of those who are 
attempting to blacken the politics of the South. No country in the world can 
become rich on cheap money ; no industry, except that of silver mining perhaps, 
can be promoted by the substitution of the white metal for the yellow, or by encour- 
aging the adoption of financial measures which are calculated only to benefit a 
certain class. 

WHEELING, W, Va.—A new bank has just been opened at Wheeling with a 
capital stock of $250,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—The Puget Sound National Bank has doubled its capital, 
having now a capital of $600,000 and a surplus of $120,000, making it one of the 
largest and strongest financial institutions on the Pacific coast. As the stockholders 
of the bank are liable for an amount equal to the capital stock, the total guarantee 
fund of this bank now amounts aby pyted onl, President Furth, who has had 
charge of the bank since it was first organized with a capital of $50,000, may well 
be congratulated upon the magnificent growth of an institution which has kept pace 
at all times with the growth of the city and the needs of the business interests of 
Seattle. . 


FOREIGN. 


BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS.—The British Government went into the Post Office 
savings bank business in 1861, and it is considered remarkable that, in view of this 
fact, the vitality of private savings banks has been so marked. Their numbers have 
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eatly fallen off, from 625 in 1859 to 303 in 1891, but their deposits have actually 
ncreased, having been at the former date about £39,000,c00 and at the latter nearly 
443,000,000. These deposits are almost exclusively invested with the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Debt, and the interest paid depositors has necessarily declined 
with the reduction of the rate paid by the Government from about 3 to #77 pv cent. 
This reduction of interest has occasioned a perceptible falling off in deposits, which 
attained the maximum amount, over £47,000,000, in 1887. But this is more than 
offset by the increase in the deposits of the Post Office banks, which rose between 
1887 and 1891 from £54,000,000 to £71,600,000. This latter sum represents 
approximately the increase in the savings of the people of the United Kingdom 
during the last thirty years. 

CANADA.—The annual meeting of the Bank of British North America was held 
in London. This bank, which was established in 1836, has a paid-up capital of 
£1.000,000 and a reserve fund of £275,000. The balance sheet to the 30th June 
last shows that the profits for the half-year, including £7,863 10s. 2d., brought for- 
ward from last account, amount to £40,613 12s. 7d., out of which the directors re- 
port the declaration of an interim dividend of 35s. per share, leaving a balance of 
45,613 12s. 7d to be carried forward. The following appropriations from the profit 
and loss account have been made for the benefit of the staff, viz.: To the officers’ 
widows and orphans fund, £402 8s. 10d.; to the officers’ life insurance fund, 


£285 3s 3d. 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.843% @ 4:87% for 
sight, and 4.813% @ 4.853 for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’ francs, 5.21% @ 
5.16% for sight, and 5.233% @ 5.19% for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.84 -@ 4.85; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.86 @ 4.87; cable transfers, 4.86% @ 4.87%. Paris— 
Bankers’, 60 days, 5.20 @ 5.19%; sight, 5.18% @5.17%. Antwerp —Com- 
mercial, 60 days, 5.223% @ 5.21%. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 95; 
sight, 953, @ 95%- Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40 1-16 @ 40 3-16; 
sight, 40 5-16 @ 40 7-16. 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 


¢ QUOTATIONS : Sept. 6. Sept. rz. Sept. 1S. Sept. 2s. 
i ctaihhiuses a cncebieenkeae eee : 6 < ey 
eal, aaah EES de EE CLT 2@ 5. 3@4%4.3@4 . 2@%4 
Treas, balances, coin. ...........00. +» $50,612,476 . $51,2539499 . $49,920,910 - $49,058,084 
BR: GO) CUIVONGF ibs desc ccckcc ieoee 7:345,393 -  79573,852 + 7,944,007 . 4:754,954 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1893. Loans. Specie, Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
pt. 2.. $400,169,300 . $66,860,500 . $25.074,500 . $374,010,100 . $9,911,600 . *$1,567,525 
«, 92 3991969,200 . 69,260,900 . 27,152,400 . 3731787,700 + 11,209,400 ,. 2,965,375 
i, 16. 392,880,800 . 73,456,900 . 31,463,200 . 377,273, - 12,723,600 . 10,601,700 
4, 23+" —399T45,600 . 78,662,400 . 34;934,300 . 383,947,000 . 13,610,300 . 17,609,950 

30.- 392,494,400 . 80,786,200 . 41,079,400 . 390,980,400 . 14,395,000 . 24,120,500 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 





1893. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender Deposits. Circulation, 
Sept. Sis sievii $150,097,300 .. . $7,236,100 .... $4,191,600 ..-- $122,281,200 .... $8,819,400 
scones 2 5,400 ....  74323,600 «+2. 45244,000 .... 125)192,900 .... 9,058,600 
vac, eh 1§0,348,100 .... 7,811,500 .... §,835)800 .... 127,305,100 .... 9,263,200 
ak ere 149,728,400 .... 8,767,700 .... 6,166,800 . .. sapythecnee ees 9y329,900 
Oi ea sss 1§0,241,900 ... 9,171,500 .+.. 6,900,500 .... 126,458,500 .... 9,308,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1893. Loans. * Reserves. Deposits. Crrcuiation. 
Sept. S uécbecnnewcuae $102,746,000 .... $23,052,000 .... - $93,423,000 .... $5,074,000 
he ee 102 OOO ones 24,316,000 .... 93,916,000 .... 5,540,000 
: Din nsaickeebedes 103,370,000 .... 24,776,000 .... - 94,809,000 .... 5,686,000 
FGM. can anbevd siiiees sgtstge coe ivda 25,333,000 .... 94,370,000 .... 5,769,000 
Oe OD. ccs cunccenetere 101,269,000 .... 25,831,000 .... 94,404,000 .... 5,807,000 


* Deficiency. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 223.) 


State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. © Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
CaL.!..Alameda....... Encinal Bank............. Laidlaw & Co, 
$35,390 Chas. S. rig "P. John F, Ward, Cas. 
Joseph F. Forderer, V. P. 
#. ..Escondido...... Citizens Bank............. National Park Bank. 
$20,000 Chas. S. Shoring P, K. M. Whitham, Cas. 
#  ,,Ferndale....... Ferndale Bank............ Laidlaw & Co, 
$25,000 A. Putnam, /. John H. Frost, Cas. . 
Wm. N. Russ, V. P. ‘ 
«  ..Madera......... Commercial Bank......... J. & W. selemen & Co.” 
$100,000 Return monet, FP. Elmer H, Cox, Cas 
W. W. Phillips, V. ?. 
« ,.San Bernardino Farmers Exch, Bank (Re-opened) First National Bank, 
$100,000 H, L. Drew, Ps S. F. Zombro, Cas. 


Richard Gird, V. P. 
#  ,.San Francisco.. Peoples Home Sav. Bk. (Re-opened) Chemical Nat. Bank, 


$333,333 C. pe anceetgey - E, Bellermann, Sec. 
F, V. McDonald, 
CoL....Florence. ..... Bank of Florence le coc Mercantile Nat. Bank. 
O. H. P. Baxter, P. H. C. Topping, Cas. 
e 4 Pueblos. iss American Nat. Bank (Re-opened) Mercantile Nat. Bank, 
$250,000 O. H. P. Baxter, P. Robt. Gibson, Cas. 
Chas. E. Gast, V. P.S.F. Crawford, Asst. 
eo ¢ePueblos..ics.ce Central Nat, Bank (Re-opened) Nat. Bank of N. America. 
50,000 Delos L. Holden, ?. Hiram L. Holden, Cas. 
A. Royal, V. P. 
Conn... Derby..... obds ROO TOMI Riicieccscan . oo. Wesdbeede 
$25,000 Geo. H. Peck, ?. Chas. N. Downs, Tr. 
H. Holton Wood, V. P. 
Dax. S. Pattfas.ies. isi Paietie Stabe Bamkiii os. nia eiiadcs 
; $6,000 C. A. Johnson, 7. Orion Porter, Cas. 
O. E. by aor cop V. P. M. M, Johnson, Asst. 
©. ¢ CAMMiics tie . Commercial State Bank.. Tradesmens National Bank, 
$25,000 I. J. Todd, P. D. Goldsmith, Cas. 
C. B. Puntney, VP. 3 
FLA.... Kissimmee..... E. Nelson Fell............ Hanover National Bank. 
| Ghiscces Augusta....... Augusta Clearing Homes Asso... dnévaesscces 
\ C. S. Goodrich, Mgr. 
ILL..... Pearl City...... Peart: City: Bamlie ass 6 sie cairn hho dnen 


$10,000 Harvey M. Timms, ?. Geo. We Dow, Cas. 
Simon Tollmier, V. P. 


IND.....Logansport.. ma aga rig State Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 be ange, P. W. C. Thomas, Cas. : 
V. E. Seiter, V. A 
@ ~Onfondscss Fis. Bank of Oxford. .......... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Joseph W. McConnell, Cas. 
Iowa....Aurelia........ Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Merchants National Bank, 


James F. Toy, P. A. J. Whinery, Cas. 
Lot Thomas, V. P. 
« ..Grundy Centre, First Nat. Bank (Re-opened) Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 George Wells, ?. R. M. Finlayson, Cas. © 
E. A. Crouse, V. P. 
© - pe RWC. ab bie 0s Cttiashs State: ek. 556s sep Reds c eee 
$47,000 John Law, P. Chas. E. Walker, Cas. 
Jay G. Dutton, V. P. 
»  ..Wall Lake..... Wall Lake State Bank.. oa 
$30,000 A. Herrig, P. Neil McFarlan, Cas. 
F. Wm. Derenfeld, V. P. 
w ..Wesley........ SOCOM DOM ai siieie ns 6 ch be. 65S eemencey ease 
$25 ney Ce ee eee 
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Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 


Peoples Bank..... 
Jacob B. nergy % 
Jno. Conrad, 

. Pipe Co. = 
. Kei 


State. 


Mass... Brockton 


$100 
MD..... Chitatess 
$20,000 ag K. Aldridge, ?. 
M.A. Toulson, V. P. 
Portland.. . Chapman National Bank. 
Cullen C. Chapman, /. 
Minn... Buffalo Lake . Bank of Buffalo Lake.. 
$35,000 Edward O’Connor, P. 
Timothy O'Connor, V. P. 
rr e Citizens Bank. 
000 Joseph Patterson, /. 


.-Cross Timbers.. Bank of Cross Timbers. . 
$10,000 oy S. Hartman, ?. 
..Jerico.......... Morris Banking Co.. 
$5,000 Joseph Morris, P, 
C. S. Brown, V. P. 
Martinsburg Bank 
Stephen Bertels, ?. 
E. P. French, 


.. Martinsburg... 


$10,000 


me ere 


$200,000 John L. McCagu 


. Kent Co. ‘Savings Bank... 


. American Nat. Bk. (Re-opened) 
e, P. Henry F. Wyman, Cas. 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


Clarence Evans, Cas. 


_< ne Tr. Co. 


FP. Isaac N. ‘Nt utter, : av. 


Chester W. Pease, Cas. 

F. G. Nellermoe, Cas. 

C, M. Bradshaw, Cas. 

W. D. Legg, Ass?. 

Wm. McCracken, Cas. 

Chas, E, Whitsett, "Cas. 

Leroy C. Brown, Asst. 

Hanover National Bank, 

Robert Lee Morris, Cas. 


First National Bank. 


Alfred R. Dufrene, V. P. E. C. Brownlee, Ass¢. 
»s Omaha ns. 6sian% Amer, Loan & Tr. Co. (Re-opened ) 


$400,000 


O. M. Carter, P. A. Ce Powell, Cas. 


C. T. Montgomery, V. /. J. Fred Rogers, Ste 


mm G.. Reece? ...-. Loan & Savings Bank 


50,000 Samuel Wittkowsky, ?. 


John D. Church, V. ?. 


OHIO... West Cleveland West Cleveland Bkg. Co.. 


W.J.W ‘ite, P. 

V. D. Anderson, V. P. 

T. M. Richardson & Sons.. 
T. M. Richardson, ?. 

D. C. Richardson, V. P. 


OKLA... 


Bank of Perry............ 
yOOO H. Robinson, FP. 
eeeee Farmers & Merchants Bk.. 


Muncy Banking Co 


James Coulter, P. 


D. B. Dykins, V. ?. 
..- Patton First National Bank 
$50,000 A. 
. Sandy kako. ..- Mercer were Bank 
E. W. Echols, ?. 
Westminster Bank 
Jno. S. Dickson, ?. 
. Peden & Anderson 


. Hidden P. 


V. P. 


‘Bank 
Thos, M. West, P. 


S. C.... Westminster. .. 


$5,000 
” . Westminster. . 
TExas.. ADR ic scvee .. Alvin Exchan 


$10,000 John 


UTAH .. Provo City 
$50,000 Abraham O. en a 
Walter R. Pike, /. 
Nat. Bank of Orange Co, 
$50,000 Aaron N. K 
.eeeee Hardwick Sav. Bk. & 


$50,000 


. Middlet’n Spgs . L. & A. Y. Gray..... 


First Nat. Bank (Re-opened) 


Chase National Bank, 
Archibald Brady, Cas. 


Thomas West, Sec. & 77. 
Gustav Schmidt, V. P?. 


T. M. Richardson, Jr., Cas. 
G. B. Farrar, Asst. 
Mechanics National Bank, 
F. W. Farrar, Cas 
Kountze Bros, 
L. D. Treeman, Cas 
Chase National Bank. 
L. Clyde Smith, Cas. 


. Wm. H. Sandford, Cas. 


Bank of America, 
F. M. Allison, Cas. 
United States National Bank, 
C. E. Mason, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Merchants Exch. Nat. Bank. 
Oscar S. Cummiigs, Cas. 


Fourth National Bank. 
— B. Cook, Cas. 
J.A 


. West, Asst. 
Kountze Bros, 
Douglas A. Swan, Cas. 


Benj. P. White, P. P. J. Cowles, Cas. 
Isaac P. Titus, V. P. 


Continental National Bank. 
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State. Place ana Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 
Va.....-Danville....... Citizens Bank............. Phenix National Bank. 
$100,000 John H, Schoolfield, P. Jas. T. Catlin, Cas. 
Thomas B. Fitzgerald oe P. 


WasH..Ilwaco ........ J. R. Morrison..... aia e be i i tisk phone 
$10 0,000 
ae «-Spangie........ state Bank... ....ccccccces Hanover National Bank. 


$15,000 Edward H. Hinchliff, P. M. A. Cisna, Cas, 
C. G. Tipton, v. P. 
WIs....Two Rivers.... Bank of Two Rivers (Re-opened). 


$10,000 Edward Decker, P. David Decker, Cas. 
W. J. Wrieth, Asst, 3 
«» .. West Superior.. Northern Trust Co....... National Bk. of N. America, 
$500,000 Robert L. aks, PP /, Phillip G. Stratton, Cas. . 
Wm. B. Banks 
MAN’BA. Morden......... Union Bank of Canada.. National Park Bank, 
ee Dunsford, Mgr. 
ONT,...Deseronto...... Bank of Montreal......... Bank of New York, N. B. A, 
F.J Rogers, gr. 
QueE....Lachine........ Banque Ville Marie....... National Bank Republic. 
C. Langlois, Mgr. 
» ..Louiseville..... Banque D’Hochelaga.. National Park Bank. 


’ PO: Lacoursiere, Mgr. 


: 
} 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 235.) 


Bank and Place. : Elected. In place of. 
. P Jacob. Trieber, 7.......... F. B. Sliger. 
ARK....First National peg Aaron Meyers, v. ees: Jacob Treiber. 
; aulkner, Cas........ 
# ..Madison Co. Bk., Huntsville...W. T. Brooks, eS Bee 2 ag 
CAL.. aoe cata Fresno...... Allison ‘Telfer, Yeager " Bay) 
” nk o sbur: ohn ilson woe. eJe W. Rose. 
ealdsburg. E. S. Rowland, Cas..... ..John W, Wilson, 
« ..Needles National ‘Bank, Frank W. Gove, Psat swans W. F. Crosby. 
Needles. W. S. Greenlee, Cas....... Frank W. Gove. 
« ,.Cal. Bk. & Tr. Co., Oakland... Jacob Greenhood, P.......A.C,. Henry. 
« ..Donohoe-Kelly Banking Co. 4 > i re .-J. A. Donohoe, Jr. 
San Francisco. onohoe, Jr Ci eid 
CoL.... Farmers & Mer. Bk., Delta.....H. H. Wolbert, Catis ascites T. Blachly.* 
— ae —— —~ — — = B. Boardman, dss Asst... a. waeees>: oe 
n v. Bk., Buena Vista. James owe ey orace ° 
a —_—— Bk. & as Co., . D. Stetson, B.-.... entesia ..C. T. Lathrop.* 
awkinsville no. Henry, V. P........ 
ILL.....Citizens Nat. Bk., Princeton ... Douglas Moseley, Cas......A. B. Reeve. 
IND..... Orange Co. Bank, Paoli...... _ BD. . Bam s Cer. ii. osc ..Wm. T. Hicks. 
Iowa...Coggon State Bank, = of 1 tobe aes 6 GE H, F. Brainard. 
oggon., L ie ti SAE, ANNE cs eeinnské)._ cenesves 
« ..First National Bk., Manning...W. D. Sweesy, Cas...... ok. C. a 
« ..lowa National Bk., Ottumwa. .Edwin Manning, P........Chas. F. Blake. 
e a fa hy Bk. Sioux City. Par ae V, a in shaw eS oa H. Vernon, 
e tate Bank, Sto ity ........ 1. [. Henryson, Cas...... e oe. 
e ..Bank of Wall Lake Led edase dead G. D. Newby, Cas.........Neil McFarlan. 
W. J. Mitchell, P..... . ...B. F. Boomer. 
e ,.First National Bank, J. M. Barthell, ~S eapee spi eawe 
Waukon. Otto J. Hager, Cas........Allen B, Boomer. 
A. T. Nierling, Asst....... W. J. Mitchell. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected : gall place of 































Kan,.,.Citizens Bank, Ellenwood......C. A. Williams, ?.........S, H. Chatten. 
«  ..Hoisington State Bank, R. C. Bailey, Cas.......... Joe H. Borders. 
Hoisington. C. W. Lin er, fi See eT ees ee ee 
e ..Armourdale Bank, Geo. W. Parsons, ?.......A. W. Little. 
Kansas City. i W. T. Atkinson, V. P......Geo. W. Parsons, 
Ky.....Loan & Dep. Bank, Bedford.. W- Fi MO Piss cess BORG iy — 

” . Farmers Tobacco Bk., Fulton..I. M. Brann, Sas odécab ens  h 
Mass... Appleton Nat. Bk., Lowell..... Gann W, Fifield, P...... 3, F, Kimball, 

® . First Nat. Bk., North Easton. ..Cyrus Lothrup, P: Aer ae Ds Fred L. Ames,* 
~ Micu...First Nat. Bk., Ann Arbor..... Harrison Soule, V. ?...... John M. Wheeler,* 
~ Minn... Bank of Minnea lis, iW M. Wright, Pitan isis M. J. Bofferding.* 

inneapolis. W. B. Augir, Asst... ...00. W. M, Wright. 

e . First Nat, Bank, Wadena...... G. E. Merrill, Asst......... ses canen 
Miss... First Nat. Bank, Greenville....A. B. Nance, MBB i cicécias- sisuarene 
Mo.....Cowgill Bank, 4F, 4d, GOotge, Fo cs cces ss cecces 

Cowgill. 1G. A. McWilliams, Cas. a D. George. 
#  ,.First National Bank, ) H. Tilly, V. P........e00e- John T. nena 
Hamilton. ( John T. Stagner, Cas..... C. A. Deaderick. 
NEB....First Nat. Bank, Aurora....... Wm. Glover, 7............ J. H. Bell. 

« ..First Nat Bank, ‘Geneva .......J. BR. Sexton, Cas ........«J. M. Fisher. 

« ..Farmers & Mer. Bk., Linwood..Emil Folda, OE. hese Longin Folda. 

« ,.Citizens Nat. Bank, ‘St. Paul...M. H. Nugent, CBS ccinns ke C. V. Manatt, 

” . First Nat. Bank, Tekamah..... Ed Latta, Cas...........+. G. W. Green. 

«  ,,.Exchange Bank, is Bike GNSS Taicccscccs John Nealy. 

Vesta. M. Stewart, Vi P...ccc ccc J. H. Lalicker. 
N. H...Milford Sav, Bk., Milford..... .W. H. W. Hinds, ?....... R. M. Wallace. 
N. J....City Nat. Bank, 'Plainfield..... Wm. F. Arnold, Cas.......F. H. Gardner.* 
N. Y.,..National Bank of Pawling, J. B. Dutcher, Ps vane qseevA. J. Akin. 
Pawling. Tams (eee, FP iciscias J: B. Dutcher. 
N. C....Bank of Reidsville............. We Fi Pi kccinecess A. J. Boyd.* 

« ,.Atlantic Nat. Bk., Wilmington .W. J. Toomer, CAS. cccoses H. W. Howard. 

OHI0... Commercial Bank ; Pe OR Fs isk. vice 2 ea eee e's 
Bluffton. N. W. Cunningham, Cas... Frank Scott. 

« ..Malta Nat. Bank, Malta........ 5. WV. ROweR, COL. océn cece W. P. Sprague. 

« ,.First Nat. Bank, Shelby........ John ys maak Pode vcivues Wm. R. Bricker. 
OKLA...Bank of Tecumseh............ es AF ere James H. Moxey. 
Pa......Nat. Bk. of Chester Valley, + J. W. Thompson, /....... Wm. Mode, 

Coatesville. 1H. J. Branson, Cas........ J. W. Thompson. 

e ,.First Nat. Bank, Newville..... —— Ss. Snag Pisses pe ee: 

. og o B. Harper, P..... ... Francis P. Steel, 

« .-Southwark aaa sages \F . V. Bonnaffon V. P..... Peter Lamb. 

phia. ) Ciarence H. Spee], Cas....John B. Harper. 

# ..Mer. & Man. Nat Bk., Pittsb’gh. James M. Russell, Ass¢.... isthdine 
R. I... Citizens Nat. Bk., Woonsocket. Harry H. Smith, Cas...... W. H. Aldrich. 
TENN...Citizens Bank, \( H. K. Tramell, ?.......... C. W. Alexander. 

Jellico. ( Josiah Smith, Cas.......... U.S. Jones. 

e ,.Waverly B. & T. Co., nr sis OBE oie idences J. M. Trotter. 

« . Bank of Winchester..... .- Wiley S. Embrey, Cas..... G. G. Phillips.* 
Va. wos. Nat. Bk. of Fredericksburg. .. wie Wi Wallaes, Ve Pe ieici ko sein sens 

¢ .».Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. ' Jas. H. Campbell, Sec.& 7r..J. V. Jamison, Cas. 

. Jas. C. Saunders, P....... Andrew Wasson. 
Was: Snares ee 56: W Clay, Je. CBS eii cess Jas. C. Saunders. 
Z J. M. Potter, Asst..... State ee Gaeawe 

» ,.Old Nat. Bk., Spokane ........ W. M., Byers, Cas.. .......G. W. James. 

» ..Columbia Nat. Bk., Tacoma...N. B. Dolson, Cas......... W. G. Peters, Act. 
OnT....Bk. of Montreal, Almonte...... W. H. Budden, MP oso 6% F, J. Rogers. 





* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 239.) 


ALA....Decatur....... First National Bank authorized to resume business. 


«  ,.Gadsden,.......First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
»  ..Sheffield...... Bank of Commerce retired from business. 
CaL.... Anaheim ...... Bank of Anaheim reported in liquidation. 


«  ..Cayucos.......Bank of Cayucos is now a branch of County Bank, San Luis 
Obispo, John J. Simmler, Manager. 


Cou.....Antonito...... W. S. McMullan & Co. discontinued. 
« ..Canon City....First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
»  ,.Denver........ Crippen, Lawrence & Co. assigned. 
» '. Grand Junction. First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
«  ,.Platteville ..... Bank of Platteville has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
0 ga RR cae ... Western National Bank authorized to resume business. 


Dak. N.Jamestown,.... Lloyd National Bank in hands of receiver. 
Dak. S.Chamberlain ..Chamberlain National Bank in hands of receiver. 
GA....-savannah...... Georgia Loan & Trust Co. reported closed. 
|e ae Chicago .......Citizens Loan & Trust Co, closed. 

w ..Yellow Creek..Bank of Yellow Creek succeeded by Pearl City Bank. 
IND .... Hammond.....First National Bank authorized to resume business. 


« .Rockville...... Parke Bank (A. K. Stark & Son) incorporated. 
Iowa...Aurelia........ Aurelia Savings Bank succeeded by Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 

o «ete sve s....-Doon Bank was not closed as reported. 

w ,.Dubuque...... First National Bank authorized to resume business. 

« ..Grundy Center. First National Bank authorized to resume business. 

«  ..Hawarden.....First National Bank authorized to resume business. 

” .Le Mars....... First National Bank authorized to resume business, 

© echM MASE asi cecs Le Mars National Bank authorized to resume business. 

" . Wall Lake.....A. Herrig succeeded by Wall Lake State Bank. 


..Caney .........Caney Valley Bank has resumed. 
oe ones ; ....State Exchange Bank succeeded by Cloud Co. Invest, Co. 


« ..Mankato.......First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
«  ..Russell ........ First National Bank authorized to resume business, 
RY..c0 Frankfort...... Frankfort National Bank liquidating. 
« ., Franklin.......McElwain, Meguiar & Co. now McElwain, Meguiar Banking Co. 
o «ve FARR. ese: J. A. McGoodwin & Co. now The J. A. McGoodwin Banking 
Co., incorporated. 
«  ,.Louisville..,... . Kentucky National Bank authorized to resume business. 
»  .,Louisville...... Louisville City National Bank authorized to resume business. 


»  ,.Louisville......Peoples Bank reported closed. 
MicH,. . Constantine ... Farmers National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


n ..Norway.......Norway Banking Co. out of business. 
0 . es QR Seascxe . National Bank of Sturgis authorized to resume business, 
MINN... Mankato...... Mankato National Bank authorized to resume business. 
o 6 - Worthington . . Bank of Worthington now State Bank, same officers and cor- 
respondents. 


Mo.....Harrisonville .. First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
» ,.Kansas City...Lombard Investment Co. closed. 
»  ,,Skidmore......H. H. Nash & Co. sold out to Farmers Bank. 
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Mont ..Dillon ......... Dillon National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
«  ,.Livingston ....National Park Bank authorized to resume business, 
« ..WhiteSul.Spgs. First National Bank authorized to resume business, 


Nes....Ashland....... National Bank of Ashland authorized to resume business, 
».. eel RO. 6 sineca American National Bank authorized to resume business, 
N, C....Winston....... First National Bank authorized to resume business. 


e ..Winston,......Peoples National Bank authorized to resume business, 
OKLA ..Oklahoma.....Oklahoma National Bank authorized to resume business. 
OrE....Harrisburgh....R. A. Rampy retired from business. 


«  ..Portland....... Ainsworth National Bank authorized to resume business, 
e ,..Portland..... .. Commercial National Bank authorized to resume business, 
e .-Foestland,. «0 First Nat. Bk. (East Side) authorized to resume business. 
eo: psPotthant.icicss Oregon National Bank authorized to resume business. 
PAs. ccs Sandy Lake....Sandy Lake Bank succeeded by Mercer Co. Bank. 
TENN ..Jellico......... Citizens Bank resumed. 
w ..Nashville...... First National Bank authorized to resume business, 
Texas.. Lockhart ...... First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
e. ( Ns State National Bank authorized to resume business. 
UTaH ..Ogden........- Commercial National Bank authorized to resume business, 
« ..Provo City..... First National Bank resumed. 
VT. .00. Middletown....Gray National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- 
ceeded by L. & A. Y. Gray. 
Va.ices Danville....... Citizens Savings Bank succeeded by Citizens Bank. 
WasH. Ruby.........- S. Lichtenstadter & Co. closed. 
Wis....Ashland....... First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
« .-Milwaukee..... Milwaukee National Bank authorized to resume business. 
QuE....Louiseville..... Banque Ville Marie succeeded by Banque D’Hochelaga. 





_— = = 
=” 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from August No., page 154.) 


é 


No. . Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
4857 First National Bank............ A. E. Patton, 
Patton, Pa. Wm. H. Sandford, $50,000 
4868 Chapman National Bank...... Cullen C, Chapman, 
Portland, Me. Chester W. Pease, 
4929 National Bank of Orange Co... Aaron N. King, 


Chelsea, Vt. John B. Bacon, Actg., 50,000 





+ 
e 
* 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during September, 1893. 


Inp, T .Woodward.... First National Bank, by J. M. Pugh, Higgins, Tex., and asso- 


ciates. 
N. J....Somerville..... Second National Bank, by Geo. V. Vandeveer and associates, 
ME..... Portland....... Chapman National Bank, by C. C. Chapman and associates. 


Mont ..Great Falls.... Northern National Bank, by Albert M. Scott and associates. 
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PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
Dax. N.Carrington..... New bank has been opened here. 


GA. sien Atlanta......... a Bank established by Mr. C. K. Maddox and 
others. 

MicH...Lawton........A. B. Chase, of Bangor, will open a bank at Lawton, 

MINN... Waterville...... Citizens Bank has been organized here. 

MO. ceca peeeeOdcccccseve Morris Banking Co, Joseph Morris, President; C. E, Whit 
sett, Cashier. ; 

NEB....Red Cloud..... Peoples Bank ; capital, $15,000, Officers: J. L. Miner, Presi- 


dent; W. A. Sherwood, Cashier. 

R.I.....Providence.....C. Franklin Nugent & Co., Bankers, have opened an office at 
37 Weybosset Street. 

TENN... Nashville.......Bank of Nashville; capital, $100,000. Selden R. Williams, 
President ; W. A. Wray, Vice-President. 

TEXAS,.Waco.......-..-Phoenix Savi & Investment Co, ; capital, $25,000. Direct- 
ors: F. T. Griffith, Austin; Frank Sullivan, Waco ; G.L, 
Kelley, Knox City, Mo.; J. J. Soule and Oliver Stigall, of 
Edina, Mo. 

Wasu..Ellensburgh.... New bank to be started at this place. 


Wis....Green Bay ....Columbian Banking Co.; capital, $50,000. Incorporators : 
Henry Straubel, John H, Ebbing, Llewellyn C. Reber. 


» ,.Superior....... Northern Trust Co. ; capital, $500,000. Incorporators: Wm. 
B. ks, R. J. Weinyss, E. C. Kennedy, E. T. Buxton, 
F. W. Downer. . 
OnT....Kingston...... Mr. W. D. Hart, of Berlin, will assume the management of 
the Standard Bank to be established here. 





DEATHS. 


AmEs.—On September 13, aged fifty-eight years, FRED’k L. AmEs, President 
of First National Bank and North Easton Savings Bank, North Easton, Mass. 

BACHMAN.—On September 8, aged fifty-seven years, HERMAN F. BACHMAN, of 
the firm H. F. Bachman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BLACHLY.—On September 7, aged forty-six years, ANDREW T. BLACHLY, 
Cashier of Farmers & Merchants Bank, Delta, Col. 

DENNISTON.—On September 13, aged thirty-three years, E. E. DENNISTON, of 
the firm E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GARDNER.—On August 27, aged forty-nine years, F. H. GARDNER, Cashier of 
City National Bank, Plainfield, N. J. 

LATHROP.—On September 8, aged seventy-six years, C. T. LATHROP, President 
of Hawkinsville Bank & Trust Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 

LE GRAND.—On September 16, aged sixty years, M. P. LE GRAND, President 
of Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 

McCKEEHAN.—On September 16, aged sixty-eight years, JAMES MCKEEHAN, 
President of First National Bank, Newville, Pa. 

WELLER.—On September 20, CHAS. L. WELLER, Cashier of Hampden National 
Bank, Westfield, Mass. 

WiLcox.—On Septembér 15, aged seventy-four years, Wm. S. W1Lcox, Pres- 
ident of Adrian State Savings Bank, Adrian, Mich. 
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